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They're still seeing THIS AMAZING AMERICA 


he Oven te World / 


Pearl Harbor stopped sightseeing travel—turned 
Greyhound buses to the urgent job of carrying war- 
manpower. But millions—in the armed forces, in 
allied and neighboring nations—are still seeing the 
fabulous and fascinating U. S. A. in Greyhound’s 
Technicolor film, “This Amazing America”! (More 
than a million people in South America alone have 
seen the film—it’s in the U. S. Embassy at Moscow.) 


It is only a stop-gap for today’s travel-starved millions 
—but after Victory, look to Greyhound for finer sight- 
seeing than ever, for a new high level of luxury and 
convenience in highway travel to all of America. 


NOTE: Many schools having 16 mm. sound projectors are anxious to 
borrow the film, "This Amazing America.’’ But prints are not easy to 
obtain—and the armed forces come first. If you like, direct your request 
to Greyhound Information Center, 1505 N. B. C. Building, Cleveland, 
Obio—we'll do our best to fill it. 


GREYHOUND 
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Developing HEALTH-on-the-HOME-FRONT 


PENNSYLVANIA 


is a War Job for all of 








Help make the answer “Yes” to question, 
“‘Am | Physically Fit?’’ Send today for free 
material on Health and Good Grooming. 


HOSE on the Home Front have a vital job to 

do, too. And its successful outcome depends 
greatly on physical fitness. For bodies as well as 
minds must be trained to guard America’s morale 
and well-being. 

Thanks to the thousands of teachers who realize 
this important fact, the growing generation, from 
primary grades to college years, is benefiting by 
modern educational work in health and hygiene. 

If you teach any of the groups listed at the right, 
you will find our free material on dental health, 
physical training, and personal grooming a big 
help in your work. So send today for these care- 
fully planned aids to well-rounded programs. They 
include colored wall chart, teaching pamphlet, and 
student material. 


Use the Coupon below to 
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DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 
HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH 

EDUCATION CLASSE5 
SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL I!YGIENISTS 


AND PHYSICAL 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(including special pre-induction program) 











request these FREE Programs 
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Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 24, 45 Rockefe 


ller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE 


(For any grade) 


Check 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart 
(Special editions —for elementary —for high school) 
Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Certificates. [] 


New Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth oO 


(For demoustrating proper tooth brushing) 
Teacher’s Guide “Build a Successful 
Program on Dental Health” 


PERSONAL GROOMING “* High School 


or College) 
“Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 


Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little Things Count 
—Even in Wartime” 


Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 


Grooming for the Job wall charts 


(With Grooming Twins Stunt) 


MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) 


O “Am 


“Exercise is Vital, but’’ wall chart 


I Physically Fit?” Student Folders 


Physical Fitness Chart with Standards and Tests 


Name 


School Street Address 
(Check): Elementary? 
Grade Taught 


Jr. High? 
Subject 


Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls 


Name of school or college 


(Where you teach) 


State 
Other? 


... Number of classes I teach 


City 
Sr. High? 


College? 
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Mew! 


For High Schools 
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from all former presentations of geography, this one pro- 
jects the study of nations and peoples today wholly from 
the modern global concept of the earth. 


It is the modern geography needed to equip young Ameri- 
cans to live in our changing world, where airplane and radio 
have revolutionized our concepts of trade, transportation, 
centers of commerce and industry, and human relations 














SUMMER SESSIONS 








Combine professional improvement and recrea- 
tion in a stimulating, healthful, mountain en- 
vironment. Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in a wide variety of academic, vocational, and 
protessional subjects, leading to State certifica- 


tion, the baccalaureate and advanced degrees. 


Special intensive courses and insti- 





Inter-Session— 
June 5 to June 22 


Main Session— 
June 26 to August 4 


Post-Session— 
August 7 to August 25 





THE PENNSYLVA 


tutes of one to three weeks duration 
dealing with important current edu- 
cational problems. Moderate ex- 
penses. 


— 


Write for complete announcement 
to— 


Director of Summer Sessions 





The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


NIA STATE COLLEGE 
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Temple University 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
for Teachers 


THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 


Temple University presents a complete 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its 34th Summer Session for 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require credits for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Session is ideally suited to your needs. 
The regular University facilities are avail- 
able, and in addition to its educational 
advantages, the University—and the city 
of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelpbia! 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 


. 
WRITE for illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes the many advantages of the Temple 
Summer Session for 1944. Address Office of 
the Registrar, Broad and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





y, 








ARTS and CRAFTS—Are Part of Your Program 


You need the help of Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIES, a teachers magazine filled with ideas, 
practical outlines and plans every month of the 
school year. Use art and craft work to motivate 
Social Studies, Language, Nature Study, ete. 
Send 10c for an introductory copy. 

Trial subscription: $1.50 for 5 issues or one 
semester. Regular subscription: $3.00 per year— 
10 issues. FREE: A post card brings sample proj- 
ect pages and additional information. 

JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., 
Dept. s, Chicago 40, Ml. 
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QUESTIONS educators ask about 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correctp ANSWERS 


Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 

ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 
mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 

of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 








designed to develop this skill It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 

good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material .. . 
to use an atlas . . . to use independent 
source material written for him at his own 
level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each 
printing. 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 





Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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FUNDAMENTAL 
MATHEMATICS 


By Raleigh Schorling 
John R. Clark 
and Rolland R. Smith 


Just Published 
for Grades 7 and 8 


A new, well-rounded 
course which empha- 
sizes training in quanti- 
tative thinking and skill 
in the use of the funda- 
mental operations. It 
applies mathematics to 








Effective in fresh, stimulating prob- 
Developing lems in varied and wide fields of activity in- 
POWER IN cluding aspects of aviation and industry ap- 
MATHEMATICAL _ propriate for the age level. Constant chal- 
REASONING lenge and inductive treatment—a laboratory 
— technique—are used whenever possible to 

A HIGH DEGREE _ {ead “el student to do his own thinking. The 
OF SKILL IN ample, well-organized practice in computa- 
ree tion is reinforced by a diagnostic-remedial 


program. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York Represented by A. F. Zerbe 














BUILD READING POWER WITH THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


Pre-Primer 
JACK AND NANCY 
AT HOME 
Primer 
Lees} ON THE WAY |, 
TO STORYLAND 
Book One 


MAKING STORY- 
BOOK FRIENDS 








This popular and successful series develops readi- 
Book Two ness for curricular reading and gives pupils the 
STORIES WE LIKE foundation to read easily and comprehendingly in 
their other fields of study, because: 
Book Three . : meen 
1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of 
CHILDREN each grade helps lay the foundation for outstand- 











EVERYWHERE 5 5 ° 
ing reading achievement. 
Book Four 2. The teaching plan provides for teaching readin 
. . 8 i . . 8 
ON THE TRAIL skills in each grade and stresses specific objec- 
OF ADVENTURE tives and suggested procedure that will assure 
Back Five pupil growth from grade to grade. 
THE WORLD 3. The content is of such a nature that it trains the 
AROUND US pupil for curricular reading—the true test of any 
, reading series. 
Book Six 6 : 
anaes 4. A speech improvement program, based on a 
EVERY LAND phonetic test chart, emphasizes correct speech 
habits and facilitates interpretive reading. 


> ——a _ ewe” 





Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 3 
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“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 6% x 9x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 








Lebanon Valley College 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six or Twelve Weeks 
JUNE 5 - AUGUST 25 


Arts, Science, Education, Commerce, Music 
Accelerated courses for degrees 
Courses for teacher certification 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL AT HERSHEY 
for practice teachers 
JUNE 19 - JULY 28 


Write to Director of Summer School 


ANNVILLE, PA. - - for bulletin 











University of Pittsburgh 


1944 Summer Sessions 


Regular Session 
Six Weeks, June 26—August 4 


Other Sessions 
Pre-Two Weeks, June 12—23 
Post-Two Weeks, August 7—18 
Evening, June 5—July 14 
Eight Weeks, June 26—August 18 


ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR 


2701 CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING 

















Counsellors for Summer Camp 


Men, women, married couples with or with- 
out children for co-educational children’s 
summer camp in Pocono Mts. Good sala- 
ries. Clientele Jewish. Counsellors Christian 
and Jewish. For further information write 
to: EDWIN I. BLACK 


Tilden Jr. High School 66th Elmwood Ave. 
Philadelphia 42, Pennsylvania 
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Westinghouse School Service 
offers you these aids to better teaching 


School Service is a unit of Westinghouse, set up to pro- 
vide help in the teaching of science and related subjects 
from the sixth through the twelfth grades. 

It has two aims—to help the teacher keep abreast of 
new developments in science, and to provide material for 
student use which will help make teaching more effective. 


Here are some of the aids Westinghouse School Service 
now offers: 








1. “The Little Science Series” of booklets on various 
scientific subjects. These are constantly revised to in- 
clude the newest achievements of American research and 
each includes a number of simple observations and experi- 
ments for home or classroom. For grades seven to twelve. 
Free; order one for each member of the class. Six titles 
are now ready. 





2. Wall Charts in Science: A detailed chart of the 
whole electromagnetic spectrum, and one on “The Big- 
gest and Littlest Things in the Universe,” are now ready. 
There is a charge of $2 for the former, $1 for the latter. 
Both are printed in several colors, mounted for hanging. 


3. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” are available 
without charge. These are 25” by 36”, printed in two 
colors. They show how common electrical appliances 
work, and are suitable for use in the sixth to twelfth 
grades. Four are now ready “The Incandescent Lamp,” 
“The Electric Toaster,” “The Electric Motor,” and “The 


Vacuum Cleaner.” 





These materials have been prepared under the super- 
vision of Westinghouse engineers. These men are leaders 
in scientific research and also have had considerable edu- 
cational experience through the extensive training pro- 
gram which Westinghouse maintains for its employees, 


Services and materials available through Westing- 
house School Service are listed in the catalog of teachers 
aids, which is sent free on request. For a copy of this book, 
or for any of the materials described above, mail the 
coupon below to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 





School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send materials checked to the address listed at the bottom 
of this coupon. 


Quantity (Order enough for every member of the class) 
= cena “The Stuff Our World is Made Of” 
5 ee ere “Eyes for the Little Worlds” 
eer tiet “Strange Peoples of the Little Worlds” 
Eo Se SS “Amber and Amperes” 
een Se) “Today’s Ben Franklins” 
Bee ite ge 9 “Science in Everyday Things” 


(1 Chart “The Biggest and Littlest Things in the Universe” 
(Price $1.00) 
(] Chart The Electromagnetic Spectrum (Price $2.00) 


(Make checks or money orders payable to 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.) 


Charts on Everyday Electricity 


O “The Incandescent Lamp”; [] “The Electric Toaster”; 
O “The Electric Motor”; [) “The Vacuum Cleaner.” 


1 Catalog of Teachers’ Aids Available from Westinghouse 
School Service 














Name Position 
School 
City P. O. No- State PA-24 
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HARRISBURG CONVENTION 


HE annual convention of the PSEA in Harrisburg, 

December 28-29, gave many evidences of the worth in 
which the teachers of Pennsylvania hold their professional 
organization. Notwithstanding many difficulties due to 
restrictions because of the war, the House of Delegates 
numbered 594, the meetings of the Departments were well 
attended, and business was transacted in the House of 
Delegates which should pave the way for a larger and 
stronger PSEA in the critical years ahead. 

Due to wartime restrictions the convention proceedings 
were crowded into two days and by a ruling of the Execu- 
tive Council meetings of Sections and Round Tables were 
not held. The business sessions and general sessions were 
combined. Supplementary to the business session on Tues- 
day evening, December 28, were the following features of 
a general nature: Greetings from Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 
president of the NEA; address by Francis B. Haas, “Edu- 
cation Faces the Future”; music by the Harmony Aces of 
Harrisburg; Recognition of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the Retirement System and the award of certificates of 
recognition to former teacher members of the Retirement 
Board, namely, T. T. Allen, Marguerite M. Elder, Lucy 
W. Glass, and Robert E. Laramy. 

Closing the evening session was the presentation of the 
Service Flag in an appropriate address by George E. Walk, 
President; dedicatory prayer by Emory W. Hartman, pastor, 
Grace Methodist Church, Harrisburg; and a closing selec- 
tion by the male quartet, “This is My Country.” 

The session on Wednesday forenoon was featured by an 
address by Edward Martin, Governor of the Common- 
wealth, and a closing address by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor 
of the Journal of the NEA on the topic, “Our Tasks as 
Teachers.” 

Results of the election and the introduction of the new 
president, J. W. Newton, Ambridge, by the retiring presi- 
dent, Doctor Walk, concluded the brief but eventful two- 
day convention of 1943 of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 

Dues Increased 

The House of Delegates approved two amendments to the 
constitution. Both amendments received overwhelming 
majorities. Perhaps the most significant feature of the 
convention was the unanimity of support which was given 
the amendments to the constitution. Both of them have 
possibilities of more effective and expanded service to the 
members. 

This wholehearted action can be interpreted as satisfaction 
with the services of the PSEA in the years that have gone 
before and anticipation of still more effective services in 
the years ahead. 


1. Do you favor increasing the annual dues in PSEA from one 
dollar to two dollars and the life dues from twenty-five dollars to 
fifty dollars? (Article III). Yes—453; No—82. 


2. Do you favor allowing students in higher institutions in Penn- 
sylvania, as provided in Section 2 of Article III, to become junior 
members by paying annual dues of one dollar? Yes—479; No—s51. 


Results of the Election 


President, J. Willard Newton, Ambridge 
Committee on Legislation (Two years) 
Harriet B. Ayres, Pittsburgh 
Wm. E. Griffith, Somerset 
Fred W. Hosler, Allentown 
D. C. Longanecker, Waynesburg 
Lewis N. Snyder, Sellersville 
Committee on Resolutions (Two years) 
John D. Anderson, Butler 
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Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 
W. W. Eshelman, Stowe 
Harry L. Kriner, Altoona 
Kenneth L. Springer, York 
Committee on Teacher Welfare (Three years) 
Elizabeth F. Glass, Pittsburgh 
Wm. J. Laramy, Haverford Twp., Upper Darby 


Resolutions 


1. We, the members of the teaching profession, pledge 
continued and united participation in the wartime efforts 
of our state and federal government to secure a speedy and 
complete victory. We look forward with courage and 
inspiration toward our part in postwar planning in order 
that we may make the schools function more effectively in 
our democratic society. 

2. The Association urges that special emphasis be given 
to the development and protection of the physical, mental, 
and moral health of the youth of our State through a more 
comprehensive program of education and recreation. This 
should include strict adherence to the requirements of the 
attendance and child labor laws. 

3. The Association commends Governor Martin in his 
reappointment of Francis B. Haas as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and for his interest in the problems of 
education so often expressed in his public statements. 

4, The Association reaffirms its faith in the capable ad- 
ministration of our Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
fully endorses his program of education in this difficult 
war period. 

5. The Association commends the unified and complete 
support given by the teachers of Pennsylvania to the War 
and Peace Fund campaign of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

6. The Association expresses appreciation to those leaders 
and members of the 1943 General Assembly, to our Legisla- 
tive Committee, to members of the PSEA Local Legisla- 
tive Committees, and all others who actively supported 
school legislation, especially Act 329 which was designed 
to adjust teachers’ salaries to the increased cost of living. 

7. The Association welcomes the creation of a legislative 
commission to study the methods of maintaining and sup- 
porting public schools. We urge our members to cooperate 
with the commission in the formulation of a long range edu- 
cational program by presenting their local problems to it. 

8. We urge that vigorous support be given by all Local 
Branches in efforts to have the U. S. Senate reconsider its 
action on the Thomas-Hill Bill—S. 637 and insist also 
for the passage in the House of Representatives of its com- 
panion measure, H. B. 2849 by Mr. Ramspeck. We com- 
mend the National Education Association for its vigorous 
leadership in its efforts to secure better educational op- 
portunities for the children of America. 

9. The Association recognizes the progress made by the 
National Department of Secondary School Principals and 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction relative 
to granting high school credit for general military experi- 
ence and the specialized training programs of the Armed 
Forces. It recommends that they further specify the amount 
of credit to be awarded in terms of units for the completion 
of subjects, for specialized training, and for informal learn- 
ing. 

10. We commend the regular teachers, as well as those 
former teachers who have returned to teaching in the pres- 
ent emergency, for their loyalty to the profession in ac- 
cepting additional duties, heavier teaching assignments, and 
financial sacrifices. 
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ll. The Association strongly urges that teachers and 
school officials cooperate in an effort to enlist promising 
young people for the teaching profession. 

12. We sincerely urge every non-member teacher, super- 
visor, and administrator to advance his professional status 
by becoming a member of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association and the National Education Association. 

13. The Association recognizes its great responsibility in 
helping to develop an intelligent and patriotic citizenry for 
this great Republic. It, therefore, urges its members to be 
extremely alert in meeting the social and civic problems of 
an undemocratic nature which are certain to follow war. 

14. We salute and honor those who are serving in the 
armed forces of our nation, express our deepest gratitude 
to those who are carrying the brunt of the battle, extend 
our sincere sympathy to the disabled, bow our heads in 
humble reverence in memory of those who have given their 
lives, and earnestly pray that the conflict may soon come 
to a victorious conclusion. 


Analysis of House of Delegates 


HE extent to which different educational positions find 
representation in the House of Delegates is illustrated 
by the tabulation appearing below: 





Classroom teachers 348 
Supervising Principals ... leh 60 
Elementary Principals 40 
High School Principals 32 

College, State Teachers College, and University Pro- 
fessors 19 
Supervisors and Directors 17 
District Superintendents 16 
Vice-Principals 10 
Junior High School Principals 10 
Assistant County Superintendents 9 
County Superintendents ............. 8 
Librarians 5 
College Presidents 5 
Heads of Departments 3 
College Deans 2 
INES hei chery dads 104s bie dalek pak eubae 2 
ETERS EP er ee 2 
Superintendent, Soldiers’ Orphan Home l 
Department of Public Instruction l 
Principal, Gpecial Gchool ...:.. 6... civ ysesa es 1 
Special Education Supervisor I 
Headmaster, University School l 
School Secretary 1 
Home and School Visitor l 
Statistician I 
594 

~-— 9 —m 


Pi Lambda Theta Awards 


I LAMBDA THETA (National Association of Women 

in Education) announces two awards for research on 
“Professional Problems of Women” from the fund known 
as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship. The awards are of 
$400 each, to be granted on or before September 15, 1944, 
for significant research studies in education. Heretofore, 
candidates for the awards had been restricted to those of 
graduate standing. This year the “field has been opened 
to any person interested in the topic.” 

A study may be submitted by any individual whether or 
not engaged in educational work, or by any chapter or 
group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the chairman of the Committee on 
Studies and Awards, May Seagoe, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


February, 1944 


PSEA’s New President 


J. Willard Newton, 
the new president of 
t h e Pennsylvania 
State Education Asso 
ciation, is a_ teacher 
of mathematics in the 
Ambridge H i gh 
School, Beaver 
County, Pa. 

He was born in 
Sharon Township, 
Potter County, and 
completed the first 
seven grades in the 
one-room school at 
Sunnyside. He at 
tended the Shingle- 
house High School 
for four years. In 
1926 he completed the junior high school three-year course 
at State Teachers College, Edinboro, then taught the Wet 
more and Duke Center schools, returning to Edinboro in 
1928 where he received a Bachelor’s degree in 1929 with 
honors. 

He then accepted a position in the Ambridge school sys- 
tem. In 1933 he received a Master in Education degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh and is now working for 
a Doctor’s degree from the same University. 

Throughout his teaching career he has been active in 
professional organization. He is a past president of the 
local branch of the PSEA at Ambridge, was chairman of 
the local sick leave contact committee, was chairman of 
the local salary contact committee as a result of which 
Ambridge adopted a single salary schedule. 

In the fall of 1943 he was elected president of the Mid 
western Convention District. He was a member of the 
PSEA Executive Council for 1942-1943, was treasurer of 
the Ambridge School Employes’ Credit Union, and organ- 
ized a movement resulting in group hospitalization for the 
teachers of Ambridge in 1938-39. 

Mr. Newton is married and resides in South Heights. 
Active in community affairs as well as those relating to 
his profession, he has served as a member of the South 
Heights Borough Council for two years and is chairman 
of the official board of the South Heights Methodist Church. 

——_— ¢ —_— 


Teachers Take Short 


Aviation Course 


ROUND school classes are being conducted at the 
Harrisburg airport for a group of teachers who are 
handling high school courses in pre-flight aeronautics. The 
program, which is conducted by the State Bureau of Aero 
nautics and the Department of Public Instruction  pro- 
vides for five or six high school pre-flight teachers to come 
to Harrisburg for two days during which time they receive 
two hours of instruction in link instruments under the di- 
rection of Captain MacFarland, State Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Five hours of ground instruction in theory of flight and 
pre-flight subjects are conducted by Lieutenants Roy D. 
Snyder and John C. Koch, members of the aviation ground 
school faculty at the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg. 
The program is supervised jointly by Major William 
Anderson, State Bureau of Aeronautics, and G. F. Stover, 
Department of Public Instruction. More than 125 high 
school teachers in the State have indicated their desire to 
take the course. 





J. Witcarp Newron 
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PSEA DEDICATES SERVICE FLAG 


HONORS 3810 TEACHERS IN SERVICE OF THEIR COUNTRY 


I the meeting of the Executive Council on March 13, 


1943, Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre, offered 
a motion that a flag commemorating the services of PSEA 
men and women in the Armed Forces be purchased. The 
Executive Council by unanimous action gave its approval. 
This flag was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies at the 
State Convention at Harrisburg, on Tuesday evening, De 
cember 28, 1943. 
President George E. Walk, Philadelphia, presented the 
flag with appropriate sentiments as follows: 


Doctor Walk Presents Flag 


Long ago the celebrated English historian and man ot 
letters, Lord Macaulay, gave the world a famous epigram: 
“To go out on a forlorn hope is a service of peril; who 
will undertake it, if it be not also a service of honor?” 

Look at this flag. Is it not a token with a two-fold 
significance? Does it not reflect both our admiration and 
our sorrow? Why does it do so? Because, in the works of 
Macaulay, it symbolizes “a service of peril and a service of 
honor.” “Service’—that is the word. In the vocabulary 
of free peoples in this time of war “service” carries a special 
dignity and richness. It is the name that we give to this 
flag. 

Under this magic title this banner in its mute eloquence 
tells a moving story. It we interpret it adequately, we 
shall have to look sharply, listen intently, and delve deeply. 
This emblem does not impress us through any ornateness 
of design or pattern. Its richness is that of sheer simplicity. 
It is a symbol, a formula. To understand it, we must not 
only gaze at it in a purely physical sense. Our vision 
must also be spiritual. Thus and thus only can we see 
through the flag. Thus and thus only can we penetrate 
the veil, and arrive at the experience behind the formula. 

So understood, so appreciated, this flag is the only orator 
this occasion requires. It lies not in my poor merit to add 
anything to its lustre. Nor could I, if I would, detract one 
iota from the dignity and deep appeal of its message. Its 
ideology is not that of men and women who give blind 
and slavish loyalty to the brutal and pernicious doctrine 
that might makes right. Let that remain and be buried 
forever with the minions of Hitler and Tojo. 

This flag speaks the language of the patriotism and 
political doctrines of 3,305 men and 505 women belonging 
to our Association. They are your friends and mine. Until 
a short time ago they were engaged in a peaceful and in 
dispensable pursuit. Their task was that of inculcating in 
the minds of thousands of school children the principles 
and ideals of democracy built on universal education. Their 
profession was not that of soldiers or of those who identify 
themselves with a militaristic philosophy. This array in- 
cludes all groups of our members—administrators, super- 
visors, teachers in high and elementary schools and _ col- 
leges. By the cruel and sudden fortunes of unprovoked 
war they have been transported from the quiet atmosphere 
of the classroom to far-flung training camps or battle fronts. 
There they show a very creditable and highly gratifying 
adaptability to their new and grave responsibilities. Six 
hundred and twenty-six of them have been assigned to the 
Navy, 1,649 to the Army, 167 to the Air Corps, and 47 to the 
Marines. The rest are distributed among all the remaining 
branches of the service. There are 162 WACS, 160 WAVES, 
11 SPARS, and 29 Army Nurses. The commissioned officers 
comprise among many others 6 Colonels, 16 Lieutenant 
Colonels, 26 Majors, 84 male and 1 female Captains, 654 
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male and 61 female Lieutenants, 9 Lieutenant Commanders, 
and 156 male and 49 female Ensigns. 

So we who are here tonight bask in the light of the 
reflected glory of those who have gone forth as our am- 
bassadors to the world at large. We share vicariously the 
fortunes of the several thousand who are still serving us. 
We bow in grateful homage at the shrine of those who 
have made the supreme sacrifice. Living or dead, they 
are kindred spirits. They belong to us, and we to them. 
All alike they went out of our midst to lay their best on 
the altars of the four freedoms. All alike they were re- 
solved to serve God and country, so that through this 
war they might end war for generations unborn. Theirs 
was a service of peril and honor, but not, as Macaulay 
put it, one of forlorn hope. We may well thank Divine 
Providence that our men and women yet in the field are 
sustained by the consciousness of certain victory. The 
United Nations have assuredly passed the end of the be- 
ginning. They are indeed approaching the beginning of 
the end. 

So let this flag speak for itself. It needs no further in- 
terpretation or eulogium from me. Though silent it can 
plead best its own merit. Would that my imagination 
could endow it with the gift of utterance! It would then 
lay upon our minds and consciences a final high and 
solemn injunction. It would first call to witness the deadly 
nature of the struggle that furnishes the occasion for its 
being here. It would warn us to bury our partisan and 





The Flag has a red border; the top star is gold, the 


bottom one blue. The figures are blue. 
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factional differences in a supreme effort to keep the home 
front united. 

Thus would it admonish us to show ourselves fully 
worthy of the men and women, living and dead, who have 
so far advanced a noble cause. Thus it would summon 
our best loyalty and devotion to the completion of their 
tremendous undertaking. They have been fighting to make 
this world a safe habitation for human beings who love 
liberty. Fourteen of them, alas, have given their last 
breath to make that secure. This flag commemorates the 
undying determination of the representatives of our great 
Association that “government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


Dedicatory Prayer 


W. Emory Hartman, Pastor, Grace Methodist Church, 
Harrisburg, offered prayer following the presentation: 

Eternal God, Thou who art the ever living spirit of 
righteousness, justice and good will, we bow in reverence 
before Thee. 

We come to Thee in behalf of the men and women of 
this Association who have gone forth from their classrooms 
and offices, their faculty meetings, conferences and inter- 
views, to serve their country. Thou knowest, O God, the 
intent of their hearts. They are bent on serving Thee. 
They have but one aim: to keep the light of truth burning; 
to keep liberty alive among men. 

With concern and affection we follow them to the ends 
of the earth—to Africa, Australia and the Aleutians; to 
Italy and Iceland and England; to New Britain and Hawaii. 
Keep them in Thy love. Give them persistence in right- 
eousness, determination to maintain their ideals, strength 
of character to preserve the integrity of their own souls. 

As we memorialize and honor them with this banner 
on which their lives are symbolized against the colors we 
love, may we here highly resolve that their sacrifice shall 
not be in vain; that the kind of world for which they strug- 
gle shall become the first claim on our intelligence and 
efforts; that the peace for which they long shall be just 
and durable. 

As we play our parts in the drama of this hour may 
we quit ourselves like men, true sons and daughters of 
God. Help us, O God, to spurn all divisions, contention 
and intolerance, and embrace the spirit of cooperation and 
brotherliness. 

So may the kingdoms of this world become the King- 
dom of our Lord and of His Christ. And may the peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, keep our hearts 
and minds in the knowledge and love of God, and of His 
son, Jesus Christ our Lord; and the blessing of God the 
Father, the Son, and Holy Spirit, be among us and remain 
with us always. Amen. 

In conclusion a male quartet, the Harmony Aces of 
Harrisburg, sang “This Is My Country,” while a spotlight 
played on the waving United States Flag. 





“No nation can rise higher than its masses, and until 
these masses, the world’s richest undeveloped resource, are 
developed through education—until the people are taught 
to participate themselves in their own  reconstruction— 
world leaders can cry peace! peace! but there will be no 

ace. 

“Mass education will make every man a complete man, 
and when he has reached that stage he is the brother of 
every other man. I humbly believe the world needs this 
education for world democracy, for peace. Then not only 
can we have the Four Freedoms, but the Fifth Freedom— 
the greatest of all, without which we cannot have the other 
four—Freedom from Ignorance.’—Jimmy Yen, China’s 
Teacher Extraordinary. 


February, 1944 





They Died Serving Their 
Country 


The Service Flag of PSEA bears “14” as the num- 
ber of teachers who have given their lives in the 
service of their country in the Second World War. 

Lieutenant Harold L. Carney of Tamaqua, died at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, in June, 1943.  Lieu- 
tenant Carney was serving in the Navy. 

Ensign Edwin C. Creeger, Jr., of the Navy Air 
Corps was killed in a plane crash abroad only three 
months after he had been assigned to sea duty. Be- 
fore his induction into the Navy, Ensign Creeger 
was music supervisor of Lower Paxton Township, 
Dauphin County. 

Anton L. Hirschman was killed in an airplane ac- 
cident in the United States. Mr. Hirschman, who 
taught in Cumberland County, was a private first 
class in the Air Corps. 

Corporal Howard Jordan, killed in action, was a 
science teacher in Bucks County. 

Captain Joseph Larkin, who was serving in the 
U. S. Army, was killed in an automobile accident. 
Captain Larkin was a teacher in Philadelphia before 
he entered the service of his country. 

John A. Lubic, chief petty officer in the Navy, died 
in action. He had taught in Allegheny County 
schools. 

Private William Matthews, a Jeannette High School 
teacher, was killed in action in February, 1943. 

Lieutenant Jay W. Myers, a member of the Air 
Corps, has been missing in action since May 10, 1942. 
He taught in Cumberland County. 

Corporal Thomas N. Powers, who was inducted 
in July, 1942, was killed in an automobile accident 
when returning to camp from leave. Corporal Powers 
taught in O’Hara Township of Allegheny County. 

Lieutenant William F. Sayenga of the U. S. Navy, 
died in service in April of 1943. He taught in Bethel 
Township of Allegheny County. 

Lieutenant George D. Walter, teacher of electricity 
at Camp Curtin Junior High School, Harrisburg, be- 
fore he entered the Army, died while on leave Au- 
gust 23, 1943. Lieutenant Walter was a veteran of 
World War I, having served then in the Navy. 

Lieutenant Chalmers G. Wenrich, who taught in 
West York Junior-Senior High School, was killed in 
a bomber crash in Idaho on December 7, 1942. He 
had received his commission, October 31, as a bom- 
bardier. 

Lieutenant James W. Weintraub was killed in ac- 
tion “somewhere in the Pacific” in 1942. The 27- 
year-old Marine Corps dive bomber had taught in 
Houston school, Germantown, before his enlistment 
in December, 1941. 

Donald Wert of the Air Corps was killed in ac- 
tion. He taught in Centre County. 











A teacher who can arouse a feeling for one single good 
action, for one single good poem, accomplishes more than 
he who fills our memory with rows on rows of natural ob- 
jects, classified with name and form.—Johann Wolfgang 


Von Goethe, “Effective Affinities,” Book II 
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Twenty-fifth Anniversary, Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System 


\WTIHOSE who visioned the establishment of the Re- 

tirement System looked far into the future. Because 

of them the twilight of life for thousands of Pennsylvania 

teachers is not darkened by gathering clouds of insecurity 

but brightened by the sunset rays of contentment and 
ace. 

With these words C. W. Lillibridge, chairman of the 
Committee on Retirement Problems, introduced a signifi- 
cant feature of the PSEA Convention—the recognition of 
former teacher members of the Retirement Board as a part 
of the celebration of the twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement System. He presented 
appropriate certificates which showed the years of service 
on the board to: 

T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg, from 1929 to 1941, twelve 
years 

Marguerite M. Elder, Pittsburgh, from 1927 to 1942, fifteen 
ears 

mn E. Laramy, Bethlehem, from 1919 to 1926, seven 
ears 

a W. Glass, Harrisburg, from 1919 to 1943, twenty-four 
ears 

alenieny to the presentation of these certificates, Mr. 
Lillibridge named the personnel of the present Retirement 
Board who had been invited as platform guests for the 
occasion. The present personnel is as follows: 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Harrisburg, chairman 

G. Harold Wagner, State Treasurer, Harrisburg, member 

ex officio 

Samuel M. Goodyear, Carlisle, named by the Governor 

Warwick M. Ogelsby, Harrisburg, elected by the Board 

Clara A. Scott, Pittsburgh, elected teacher member 

Juanita M. Downes, Cheltenham Township, elected 

teacher member 

J. Andrew Morrow, Bradford County, elected teacher 

member 

P. O. Van Ness, Harrisburg, representing the State School 

Directors Association 

Mr. Lillibridge also presented J. Y. Shambach, deputy 
secretary of the Board, and “the gentleman who has for 
twenty-five years directed the activities of the Board and 
of the Retirement System,” H. H. Baish, Harrisburg. 

In his introductory remarks, Mr. Lillibridge referred to 
the great amount of work which had been done twenty- 
five years ago and before that time by educational leaders, 
teachers, administrators, and school directors to create senti- 
ment and develop the fundamentals of the Retirement Law 
which led to its final enactment. 

He referred particularly to the work of a joint committee 
appointed in 1916 by the presidents of the two leading 
teacher organizations of that time, Lucy W. Glass, presi- 
dent of the State Teachers League, and Eli Rapp, president 
of the State Education Association. This joint committee, 
in the words of Mr. Lillibridge, “acted as the spearhead 
of the approach to the general assembly which finally passed 
practically unanimously the law which we know as the 
Teacher Retirement Law of the State of Pennsylvania.” 

Following the reading of the personnel of the joint com- 
mittee, Mr. Lillibridge continued as follows: “I suppose a 
volume could be written citing the instances prior to twenty- 
five years ago, of financial insecurity common to the teach- 
ers of the Commonwealth as they approached retirement. 
Happily owing to the work of those who have gone before, 
some of those who sit on this platform, and work that is 


now being carried on, there is not that financial insecurity 
at the present time. 

“I am sure Doctor Baish will pardon me if I mal z refer- 
ence to a bit of correspondence which he is keeping in his 
files. It seems that some years ago a teacher in | 1¢ western 
part of the State retired. She received from the Re:ii:ement 
Board her first check and sat down and wrote to Doctor 
Baish. Among the things that she wrote to him was this: 
‘Dear Doctor Baish, I have just received my first annuity 
check and I kissed it. She had approached retirement; 
her friends had gone; she was practically alone in the 
world, in her own community and in the State. She had 
no funds except her annuity, the equities which she had 
in the Retirement System, and when that first check came 
to her she kissed it because it represented to her financial 
security. 

“Now, as a special feature of this program, and one of 
the happiest I am sure so far as we all are concerned, is 
recognition of the services of four teacher members of the 
Retirement Board in the days gone by. Two of them are 
not here. I will read the names of those who are not here 
first. 

“Doctor T. T. Allen, formerly Principal of the East 
Stroudsburg Teachers College, and Miss Marguerite Elder 
of Pittsburgh. 

“We are happy indeed, however, that we have two mem- 
bers not only of the Retirement Board in the days gone 
by but also members of that joint committee which labored 
so earnestly and so effectively twenty-five years ago in be- 
half of the Retirement Law. Moreover, they were teacher 
members of the Board when it first organized. 

“Certificates have been prepared in the name of the As- 
sociation recognizing this distinguished service. I am going 
to read one of them. They, of course, read alike. 

“Pennsylvania State Education Association, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. This certificate is presented to Robert E. 
Laramy on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement System in recognition 
of seven years of distinguished service to the teachers and 
school employes of Pennsylvania as a member of the Re- 
tirement Board from January 1, 1919, to January 1, 1926.’ 

“Those of you who are fortunate to know Doctor Laramy 
know him for the quiet, unassuming, scholarly individual 
he is who has done so much for the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania in formulating the Retirement System, and also in 
helping to carry out the first pattern of the investment of 
the funds of that organization. 

“Doctor Robert E. Laramy, it affords me the utmost 
pleasure indeed, in the name of the Association to present 
to you this certificate.” 

Doctor Laramy in a brief response told of a conversation 
he had had with the late Eli Rapp, President of the PSEA, 
as they were returning from the NEA convention at Detroit 
in the other World War. He told of his urging for co 
operation with the State Teachers League to obtain good 
things for teachers. The result was the appointment of 
the joint committee and the enactment of the Retirement 
Law. 

In presenting the certificate to Miss Glass, Mr. Lillibridge 
said, “We have the highest degree of commendation for 
the work done by the next recipient of a certificate. In the 
days gone by before transportation was available in the 
State of Pennsylvania, we very seldom had anyone come to 
us from the centers of culture and refinement—I refer to 
Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia. But, to our 
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surprise, in the days long since gone by, one day there 
breezed into our County Institute—and that word is well 
chosen—Miss Lucy Glass, representing the Teachers League, 
coming up from Jeannette in Westmoreland County to 
talk to the Teachers Institute in a far-away corner of the 
State. 

“Years may come and years may go but I doubt very 
much if anyone will be privileged in the days to come to 
serve as long on the Retirement Board as has Lucy Glass. 
We are here celebrating the 25th anniversary, twenty-five 
years. And this certificate is in recognition of twenty-four 
years of distinguished service to the teachers and school 
employes of Pennsylvania as a member of the Retirement 
Board. And let us not forget, also, in this case that she 
was also a prime mover in that joint committee. It is with 
the utmost pleasure and satisfaction and the highest regard, 
Miss Glass, that I present to you in the name of the Asso- 
ciation this certificate with ‘twenty-four years’ inscribed 
thereon, properly signed and sealed by the officers of the 


Association.” 


Miss Glass Responds 


“I never was acclaimed a brilliant speaker but I can’t 
keep quiet on an occasion like this. 

“IT have been deeply touched as I sat here with Mr. 
Laramy to my right, as I recollected the first meeting of a 
Retirement Board in the State. We are the only two mem- 
bers now alive. We have traveled a long way since then 
but I’m here to say very briefly that I have never lost sight 
of the fact that a solemn responsibility rested on the Retire- 
ment Board. By the law we were deputized to manage 
the system and invest its funds. The fund has been desig- 
nated by one of our leading Attorney Generals as a trust 
fund. And in managing a trust fund, our first thought 
is to keep that fund sound, to give a square deal to the 
members of the system, to the State, and to the local dis- 
tricts which furnish the money that provides the fund. 


“I’m glad indeed that I am here tonight to tell you that 
they may say a lot of things about me after I’m gone but 
they must say that I have recognized my solemn responsi- 
bility and that I gave my best thought for twenty-four years 
to doing the thing right. I am here today to tell you that 
there are teachers who have had a bit of comfort in the 
closing years of their lives because we have had this Re- 
tirement System. 

“Another feature we mustn’t overlook: I used this argu- 
ment in the Legislature in 1917 with every member. I told 
them there were two things we wanted to do. We wanted 
to provide a competency to take care of teachers when 
they had outlived their usefulness so that they could have 
something to live on during the remainder of their lives. 
And secondly, we wanted to provide a way to take care 
of teachers when they had outlived their professional use- 
fulness and left the places vacant for younger and better 
fitted teachers at that time, for the sake of the boys and 
girls of this Commonwealth. It wasn’t just for the teachers, 
it was for the boys and girls who are one of the greatest 
assets of our Commonwealth. I am proud to tell you I 
had a part in that. 

“And I am also proud to tell you that I spent some 
money in 1916. I never expect to have as much money to 
spend again, but I spent the price of twenty thousand-mile 
tickets in organizing the teachers of Pennsylvania back of 
the movement to get ‘a retirement law, and you have that 
law now. My one thought is that in the years to come 
we'll always have a Retirement Board that realizes the 
solemn responsibility that is theirs and will do their whole 
duty and not work in any sense of heaping glory or pride 
on their own careers, but do their whole duty for the 
teachers of Pennsylvania.” 


February, 1944 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The Act of the General Assembly creating the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System was approved by Gov. 
ernor Martin Grove Brumbaugh on July 18, 1917. The law 
provided that the initial beginning of the operation of the 
system should be July 1, 1919. July 1, 1944, therefore, 
marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the operation of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement System. 


The Public School Employes’ Retirement law was wisely 
drawn. It established a pattern of joint contributions by 
individuals, by the local districts, and by the State. It pro- 
vided, also, for their sound investment and safekeeping so 
that each claim upon the system whether for disability or 
superannuation retirement could be met by established re- 
serves. The most significant tribute that could be made to 
those who joined in framing the law and those who have 
administered it is to say that every legitimate claim either 
for disability or for a retirement annuity has been met in 
full. There has been no loss either because of mismanage- 
ment or unwise investments to any of the individuals whose 
financial equity is invested in the fund nor to the fund 
itself. 


An historic record of the Pennsylvania School Employes’ 
Retirement System on its twenty-fifth anniversary will ap 
pear in the May, 1944 issue of the PENNsyLvANtA ScHooL 
JouRNAL. 





Scholastic Awards 


IGH school students throughout the country are work- 

ing seriously on their entries for Scholastic Awards in 
art, literature, and music, the project sponsored for many 
years by Scholastic magazines for the purpose of encourag- 
ing and rewarding the creative abilities of high school 
students in art, writing, and musical composition. 

This year, there will be two regional exhibitions of this 
work in the State of Pennsylvania, prior to the national 
exhibition which will be held again in the Fine Arts Galler- 
ies of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Gimbel Bros. in 
Philadelphia will present the eastern Pennsylvania exhibi- 
tion February 21 through March 4. Students living in this 
area and in the state of Delaware must get their entries in 
to Gimbel’s during the week of February 7. Western 
Pennsylvania students will have a regional exhibition this 
year for the first time at Kaufmann’s in Pittsburgh. All 
entries must be sent to Kaufmann’s during the week of 
February 14, in preparation for the exhibition March 6 
through 18. Students living in central Pennsylvania will 
send their entries directly to Pittsburgh in time for the 
closing date of March 25, since there will be no regional 
show in the central section of the State. 

Regional prizes are gold Achievement Keys. The national 
prizes are in money, War Bonds and Stamps, and scholar- 
ships. The national exhibition will be held this year May 
10 through June 4 at Carnegie Institute. 


In addition to the many awards of money and War 
Bonds and Stamps which are distributed in the national 
competition in Pittsburgh, are scholarships to leading art 
schools in the country. To qualify for scholarships, the 
contestants must submit portfolios of their work which 
contain enough drawings, paintings, etc., to demonstrate 
their abilities in art. Scholarship applicants must be seniors 
who will be able to accept full-time work in an art school, 
and who will also be able to maintain themselves while 
they are in school. Special application blanks must accom- 
pany these portfolios. They may be obtained by writing to 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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TEACH GOVERNMENT TO YOUTH" 


Mr. President and Fellow-Americans: 


Looking beyond the great battles that still must be fought 
before the war can end, we know that the close of the war 
will bring enormous changes. 

Whether those changes will mean great betterments, or 
may mean hard won ground lost for generations, depends 
entirely on how we meet and control these changes here 
in the United States. 

In the long run this depends upon education. I want 
to impress upon this group the importance of education as 
it relates to our government. Unless our people under- 
stand the principles of our government, that government 
cannot be kept in the hands of our people. 

The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States place our government in the hands of 
our citizens. This is more than a priv- 
ilege. It is more than a right. It is an 
obligation that must be met by our 
people. 

We can only have good government 
when people understand our form of 
government. I have the feeling that our 
generation does not understand that 
form of government as clearly as it was 
understood by past generations. 


America’s Great Heritage 

We have a great heritage here in 
America that we must preserve. This 
Union of States controls the greatest 
natural resources and _ the _ strongest 
manufacturing empire in the history of 
the world. 

Before we entered this present war, 
the United States produced forty-two 
per cent of the world’s steel; sixty-four 
per cent of its oil; fifty-four per cent of 
its corn, and forty-two per cent of its cotton. Our copper, 
our coal, and other metal resources and natural products 
were enormous. 

We have more than 233,000 miles of railways; more than 
548,000 miles of highways, sixty-eight per cent of the 
world’s automobiles and trucks; fifty-two per cent of its 
radios, and fifty per cent of its telephones. 

We have greatly developed our natural resources and 
expanded our industrial skills. This vast material empire 
has not ignored or neglected the cultural side of human 
living. The spiritual side has not been forgotten. Our 
schools and our churches, our museums and our libraries, 
are a part of our civilization. 


Good Government Protects 

The people control these great resources. As a people 
we must protect them and the instrument of that protec- 
tion is good government. 

The people can act wisely only when they are an in- 
formed people. They must be informed about the methods 
as well as the principles of sound government. 

I am convinced that practical government must be taught 
in the schools and taught so thoroughly and intelligently 
that every boy and girl will know the three levels of gov- 
ernment—local, State, and Federal. They should know 
the functions of each. They should know why our fore- 
fathers divided our government in that way. 


* Address at the PSEA Convention in Harrisburg, December 239, 
1943. 
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They should know, also, of the three branches of State 
and Federal government—the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. They should be taught that all of this in- 
tricate system is one of checks and balances so that one 
branch may not become overpowerful at the expense of 
another. 


Pride in Good Government 

The boys and girls should be proud of the accomplish- 
ments of their government. This can be done only by 
teaching them some of our great achievements in the long 
and splendid story of this Republic. 

They should know about the courage and honesty shown 
in assuming the public debt after the Revolution. They 
should know the magnificent epic of the westward moving 
frontier that brought us finally to the Pacific; they should 
be told how we solved the great ques- 
tion of State’s Rights and human slav- 
ery; of the honesty and integrity that 
led us to resume specie payments after 
the War Between the States; of our 
acceptance of our place as a world power 
after the Spanish-American War, and of 
the splendid part we played in the First 
World War. 

We cannot teach government unless 
we teach history. We cannot and we 
dare not make either history or gov- 
ernment soft, easy, sugar-coated snap 
subjects if we want citizens to know 
their government and meet its obliga- 
tions. 

Forty years ago the cost of the schools 
in Pennsylvania was $21,476,995. Today 
the cost of our schools has reached 
$212,269,340. We are spending nearly 
ten times as much as we did in 1900. 

We can afford to teach government and we can afford 
to teach history. In terms of civilization and sound gov- 
ernment for the future we cannot afford to neglect them. 
America’s Role When Peace Comes 

We should teach and glory in our achievements. With 
pride we should teach that our system of free enterprise 
and free government here in the United States has done in 
two years what it took Germany nine years, Russia twenty 
years, and Japan twenty-five years to accomplish. 

We should teach the relationships of labor, management, 
capital, agriculture, business, and government. 

We should be preparing the minds of the oncoming gen- 
eration, so that these young people will be able to consider 
and decide what part America must take in the world 
when peace comes. They should know the principles of 
their government, the traditions of this Nation, the part 
it has played in human progress and its hopes for the 
future. 

There is no doubt about the future of America, if our 
people are an informed people, proud of their achievements 
in the past and ready to face the years that are coming. 

There is a doubt if we permit slurring attacks upon our 
form of government and upon the memories of our great 
leaders and the great names of the past. 





Actually, its a problem of adult delinquency, not juvenile. 
—J]. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 








THE FUTURE* 


HE fundamental governmental philosophy of a nation 

is always challenged by war. In our form of govern- 
ment, since the pattern of control is close to the citizen, 
war inevitably forces a test of the vitality and adaptability 
of our social institutions. In the field of education the 
adequacy of our present program is necessarily thrown into 
relief as we face the-armed forces of our enemies, since they 
are exerting the maximum possibilities under their govern- 
mental ideals. In my judgment present achievements are 
primarily the results of our educational system and not in 
spite of it as some critics seem to imply. This point of 
view is not intended to reflect an attitude of complacency 
with our present program and present procedures in educa- 
tion, but it does hold that one outstanding value of Ameri- 
can education to date is the adaptability of its product. 

Education along with all other institutions of democracy 
is thinking specifically of the future. Postwar planning is 
the term being used most frequently. It is to be expected 
and it is proper that such planning should emphasize citi- 
zen employment in gainful occupation after the war. I 
would like, however, to emphasize the point that such em- 
ployment must not only be gainful but it should at the 
same time be useful in maintaining and advancing the 
American way of life. This means that our postwar plan- 
ning should evaluate the shortcomings of our present pro- 
gram and plan our future program so that citizen employ- 
ment after the war advances the pattern of our way of life. 
In the field of education this obviously invites attention to 
the following problems: (1) What educational program 
do we desire to advance after the war—this implies an 
evaluation of the shortcomings of the present program as 
revealed during the war period. (2) What are the needs 
in the field of control, administration, and supervision— 
this implies an evaluation of our present organization both 
as to its leadership qualities and its facilities for advancing 
the desired educational program. (3) What are the needs 
of the teaching personnel—this implies an evaluation of the 
present teacher education program in terms of its cultural 
and technical opportunities to meet postwar needs. (4) What 
is the situation as regards the student personnel—this im- 
plies not only a consideration of the number of students 
involved but also a consideration of their physical, intel- 
lectual, and character status. (5) What is the condition of 
the physical aspects of our system to meet probable new 
demands—this implies an evaluation of both the quantity 
and quality of our buildings and equipment, and finally (6) 
since in its large aspects education is a purchasable com- 
modity, we must consider the amount of money needed and 
the sources of income—this implies an evaluation of the 
efficiency of the control units, local, State, and Federal; 
and of the relative financial burden to be borne by these 
units. 

A very stimulating article by Theodore L. Reller, asso- 
ciate professor of education, University of Pennsylvania, 
appearing in the December, 1943, issue of the American 
School Board Journal entitled “Are Administrators Offering 
Leadership in Postwar Educational Planning?” begins with 
this statement: “Someone among our thinking citizens re- 
cently said: ‘In time of war a wise man prepares for 
peace’. Most educators would probably agree to the sound- 
ness of this statement. They know that to wait until the 


* Address at the PSEA Convention, Harrisburg, December 28, 
1943. 
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postwar period is upon us is to wait beyond the time when 
intelligence can be most effectively applied. 

“Despite the general recognition of the soundness of this 
viewpoim, there is need to inquire as to the extent and 
quality of the planning which is being carried on in regard 
to our schools. The Twentieth Century Fund reports rela- 
tively little activity pertaining to domestic educational prob- 
lems. The Office of Education is devoting ‘a minor por- 
tion of its activity’ to postwar problems. The Educational 
Policies Commission has in preparation a ‘report on post- 
war secondary education in the United States, and a series 
of proposals looking toward the international organization 
of education after the war.’ Some activity is also reported 
in the fields of adult education and military government. 
All in all, however, these activities provide little comfort. 
It is true that the Twentieth Century Fund does not attempt 
to report on local and state planning activities. However, 
the National Resources Planning Board does and it reports 
regrettably little planning for the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunity for children and youth.” Doctor Reller 
concludes his article with this statement: “The forces of 
reaction will, of course, be with us. Must educators join 
them? Must we in the future experience further chaos as 
revealed through war or great economic dislocation at 
home? Or can we, through study and planning, avert 
these evidences of the lack of education of men? Can we 
gain, and help the people gain, the vision which it is so 
imperative that we have in the years ahead?” 


Important Legislation 


The general problem of postwar planning, however, is 
receiving considerable attention in various State Legislatures 
and in the Congress of the United States. Congress re- 
cently enacted two bills and has before it two bills to which 
I desire to call your special attention. (1) Public Law 113 
of the 78th Congress is “An Act to provide for the promo- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in in- 
dustry or otherwise and their return to civil employment.” 
This bill liberalizes present provisions for vocational re- 
habilitation and contemplates providing one hundred per 
cent Federal reimbursement for administration through the 
State Board for Vocational Education. (2) Public Law 16 
of the 78th Congress is “An Act to amend title of Public 
Law Numbered 2, of the 73rd Congress, March 20, 1933, 
and the Veterans Regulations to provide for rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans, and for other purposes.” Briefly this 
Act provides that any person who served in the active mili- 
tary or naval forces on or after December 7, 1941, and prior 
to the termination of hostilities in the present war shall be 
entitled to vocational rehabilitation. (3) Senate Bill 1509, 
now before the 78th Congress, is a bill “To provide for the 
education and training of members of the armed forces 
and the merchant marine after their discharge or conclusion 
of service, and for other purposes.” This bill is broad in 
scope and contemplates that all members of the armed 
forces of the United States who shall have been honor- 
ably discharged or relieved from active duty after September 
16, 1940, shall be eligible for selection and training under 
this Act, provided they shall have been in service for a 
period of at least six months. Senate 1509 has large im- 
plications for the education and training of those released 
from the armed forces at the conclusion of the war. H. R. 
3846 is another bill having large implications for postwar 
education. It proposes “To provide for the education and 
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training of members of the armed forces and the merchant 
marine after their separation from service and for other 
purposes.” In relation to the general question of postwar 
education opportunities for service personnel the President 
of the United States sent a Special Message to Congress on 
October 27, 1943. 

In Pennsylvania the General Assembly of 1943 enacted 
two measures of importance in the field of education. (1) 
Act No. 278 provides for the “creation of a commission to 
study the methods of maintaining and supporting public 
schools, and the method of participation by the Common- 
wealth and local school districts in the maintenance of a 
thorough and efficient public school system; prescribing its 
powers and duties; and making an appropriation.” (2) Act 
No. 51 is a measure “relating to postwar planning; creating 
a Postwar Planning Commission and defining its powers 
and duties; conferring powers and duties upon State ad- 
ministrative departments, boards and commissions, political 
subdivisions and other agencies; and making an appropria- 
tion.” Educational leadership in Pennsylvania must be 
familiar with these Federal and State measures. 


Pennsylvania’s Postwar Plannin 
y g 


All of the measures referred to above, in my judgment, 
have far reaching and definite implications for education in 
Pennsylvania in the postwar period. Act No. 51, passed 
by the Pennsylvania General Assembly of 1943, contem- 
plates the overall pattern for postwar planning at the State 
level and provides further for coordinating the work of all 
agencies at all levels. Writing to me recently concerning 
this bill Mark S. James, director of the Postwar Planning 
Commission, said: “It was Governor Martin’s intention, 
when the Pennsylvania Postwar Planning Commission was 
created, that all duplication of effort in planning such 
postwar projects be eliminated as far as possible. In order 
that this commission may fulfill its duties as outlined by 
the Legislature in Act No. 51, may I ask your cooperation 
in forwarding to me information concerning such plans as 
your department is contemplating? Such information will 
be tabulated so that each State agency will have an over- 
all picture of what all other agencies are doing in formulat- 
ing postwar plans for the Commonwealth.” 

It seems to me of immediate and vital importance that 
every school official should be familiar with Act 51. I am 
arranging, therefore, to send a copy of this Act to school 
officials. After further conferences with Mr. James I shall 
suggest the procedures by which the educational plans of 
local units may be channeled through the Department to 
the Pennsylvania Postwar Planning Commission. In my 
judgment it now becomes the responsibility for school of- 
ficials to -assert local leadership in the development of 
plans looking toward the postwar period. These plans 
should include at least estimates of the number of students 
at the various levels for a ten-year period; estimates of the 
number of teachers required for a ten-year period; esti- 
mates of the variety of educational offerings and services 
that can be justified in the community for a ten-year period; 
estimates of plant and equipment needs to meet any pro- 
posed postwar program; and estimates of the extent to 
which, under present conditions, the local taxing units can 
contribute to proposed programs. In the preparation of 
postwar plans, it seems to me that we should begin with 
the type of service to be rendered and the translation of 
these justifiable needs into manpower requirements. 

Therefore, I would like to discuss briefly some visions of 
education in the postwar period. War, as has been noted, 
has always tested the vitality and the adaptability of all 
social institutions, including our schools. War Department 
statistics have highlighted the strengths and weaknesses of 
the product of our educational system and have shown the 
extent to which school programs have been adjusted to 
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meet the need for skilled workers and technically trained 
fighters. 

There are important lessons to be learned from the war. 
More children will require the advantages of better educa- 
tional opportunities. Our children must be prepared to 
understand the problems and master the skills which will 
be required of citizens and workers in a scientific, highly 
mechanized age and at the same time maintain and ad- 
vance our cultural ideals. Usability in terms of the varied 
needs of our time must therefore be the basis for examining 
and evaluating the educational program. 

In the light of our experiences during the past two years 
it seems clear that the schools should continue to emphasize 
such skills, understandings, and services as the following: 

1—Emphasize the fundamentals. What is learned should 

be learned well. 

2—In all the fundamentals teach for facts, skills, and 

accuracy. 

3—See that our children learn how to study. 

4—Teach how to read and teach for comprehension in 

reading. 

5—In arithmetic teach the meaning of numbers, place 

greater emphasis on fractions and decimals and work 
for speed as well as accuracy. Drill and review in 
mathematical skills, during the senior high school 
years, in order to maintain speed and accuracy in 
fundamental processes. 

6—Stress the history of our Commonwealth and of our 

nation and our international relationships. 

The schools must do even better certain things they have 
been emphasizing through the years, namely the three R’s 
and related skills and understanding. We must ask our- 
selves, however, whether or not a different kind of educa- 
tion has been made necessary by the crisis in which we may 
find ourselves after the war. 

In order to examine the adequacy of our present effort 
and our current outlook on education, the forces of educa- 
tion, along with other institutions, must undertake to con- 
sider at least the following: 

1—The problem of relieving the immediate and critical 

wartime shortage of teachers; the necessity for co- 
operatively planned recruitment programs to meet 
anticipated shortages and to prevent dangerous lower- 
ing of standards. 

2—The problem of applying within the State the sound 

principles of educational finance which have emerged 
from extensive research and experimentation over a 
period of years, as a first step in equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity. 

3—The problem of providing adequate financial support 

for education, based upon the resources of the nation, 
in keeping with the services of our schools to the 
national effort and with a maximum of local control. 

If wider and more appropriate educational opportunities 
for all children and youth are to be provided, we shall 
have to examine among the more immediate problems, 
(1) the present basis for school support in local districts; 
(2) the need for the early establishment of sound equaliza- 
tion plans, including the minimum educational program 
desired by Pennsylvania for its youth; (3) the size of the 
unit of school administration; and (4) the plans for the 
location and construction of school buildings. If we do not 
solve these pressing problems within the State, we may 
have a more costly system of Federal education thrust upon 
us. 

Wars bring profound changes in the structure and char- 
acter of educational systems. Two major outcomes of the 
first World War affecting education were an unprecedented 
growth and development in secondary education and the 
development of vocational education through the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. By 1930 seven out of 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The following books by a well-known Penniyluania author 
meet the conditions of Act 153 and the suggestions of the 
State Department of Education: 














9th Grade—for local, state, and national government, and Pennsylvania history 


BUILDING CITIZENSHIP and PENNSYLVANIA PAST AND PRESENT, 
by R. O. Hughes 


Building Citizenship, 1943, is the national leader by the 
Director of Citizenship for the City of Pittsburgh. 


Pennsylvania Past and Present is a Pennsylvania History and 
Civics by the same author. 


maw 


10th Grade—for United States history 


THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES, 
By R. O. Hughes 


Copyright 1943, a chronological history with a unit treatment 
of American institutions. 


l1th Grade—for World history 


THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, 
By R. O. Hughes 


Copyright 1943, the national leader in this subject, with 
special emphasis on the Orient and South America. 


maw 


12th Grade—for Problems of American Democracy 


TODAY’S PROBLEMS, 
By R. O. Hughes 


Copyright 1943, a consideration of problems of democracy 
written since the beginning of the war. 








ALLYN ano BACON 


1) EAST 36th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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SOCIAL STUDIES FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 








THE NEW GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 


1943 Printings. By Stull and Hatch 


3rd Grade— 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE | LIVE, By Pierce 
4th Grade— 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 
Global and polar projection maps. 
5th Grade— 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 
Pupils travel over the United States by airplane. 
6th Grade— 
EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 


Contains a War Supplement 


7th Grade— 
ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES 


Brings together the countries with which we have most im- 
mediate interests. 


LANGUAGE 


3rd-8th Grades— 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH, By Burleson and Cash 


A language series which emphasizes drill at a time when the 
war puts a premium on drill. 


maw 
3rd-8th Grades— 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


Language activity workbooks which have the widest use 
throughout America. They can be used alone, with the 
authors’ textbooks, or with any other language series. 


ALLYN anno BACON 


1) EAST 36th STREET NEW YORK CITY 











Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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every ten youths of high school age were in school. How- 
ever, of the six who enter high school, only three graduate. 
Of the three who graduate, only one goes to college. If 
we are to meet the needs of youth the postwar years, in 
my judgment, must bring not only a greater expansion of 
secondary and higher education but substantial changes in 
the character of educational programs. 


Education for the Future Must Be Functional 

We will no doubt see a general and almost universal at- 
tempt on the part of the schools to re-evaluate what is 
being taught at the present time. The education for the 
future must be functional in nature. Exactness in science 
and mathematics not heretofore fully appreciated has been 
developed in the present war as shown by the importance 
of aviation and its attendant requirements in precision. 
This probably forecasts a reappraisal of both method and 
quality of instruction in the schools following the war. 

It follows naturally that the postwar period will also call 
for an expanded program of retraining and rehabilitation. 
The high percentage of physical defects discovered by army 
medical examiners points to the conclusion that the safety of 
our country will demand far greater emphasis on the physical 
fitness of the young men of the future. This concern for 
the physical welfare of our population must begin very 
early in the lives of our children. 

We are reliably informed that Russia is planning an ex- 
tensive technical education program for the postwar years. 
This would indicate that Russia intends to make a strong 
bid for the world markets in the postwar years. If we 
are to meet this competition and provide stable employ- 
ment, we too must have an extensive program of technical 
education. In the immediate postwar period the retraining 
and rehabilitation of our demobilized fighting forces and 
wartime industrial workers will stress training in usable 
technical skills. 

The wartime responsibilities of public schools have re- 
vealed the need for making certain emergency adjustments 
in school programs. In the postwar period there may be 
reason to expect permanent changes along such lines as the 
following: 

1—Developing a community-school program in which 
community needs (as shown by continuous surveys) 
influence the local school program 

2—Continued cooperation between schools and commun- 

ity agencies directed toward the provision of needed 
community services 

3—Providing for the educational, health, and recrea- 

tional needs of adults 

4—Designing new school buildings with a view to the 

need for community centers for adults 
5—Enlarging the attendance units in thinly populated 
areas so as to permit new school services, and pro- 
grams hitherto restricted to larger school districts 

6—Providing terminal education on the post high school 
level 

7—Inclusion of work experience as part of the secondary 

school program for all pupils so as to provide pre- 
vocational experience and a better appreciation of 
the dignity of honest labor 
8—Expansion of the rural community school plant to 
include such units as school canneries, quick freeze 
and locker units, greenhouses, and forest plots. A 
number of schools in this country have already added 
these facilities and have won wide acclaim 

9—Organization of a basic program for all young people 
which assures well-rounded experiences in each of 
the following areas of need: personal-living, personal- 
social adjustment, economic efficiency, and civic ef- 
ficiency 

10—Greatly expanded programs of guidance including 
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job placement with a system of permanent records 
which would include information regarding personal 
characteristics, occupational interests, work experience, 
and technical training 
Some of these adjustments are found at present in isolated 
spots. Others represent clearly defined trends. All of these 
adjustments are related to widely recognized needs. Al- 
though some of these services must await more adequate 
arrangements for financial support, many adjustments are 
now possible under present financial limitations and de- 
pend upon aggressive and enlightened leadership, not only 
on the part of school officials, but of citizens who earnestly 
seek to provide the best possible opportunities for their 
children and youth. 


Education for Ex-Service Men 

Demobilization of the armed forces can be expected to 
create a serious problem in adult education. Returning 
ex-service men will undoubtedly endeavor, as quickly as 
possible, to take up their interrupted educational, business, 
and professional careers. And due to the youth of a large 
proportion of the men in the armed forces who have 
started neither business nor professional careers, an exten- 
sion of existing educational opportunities can be predicted. 

Of this educational service for the demobilized men two 
things are virtually assured: First, they can be expected to 
have attained maturity beyond their years due to their ex- 
periences in the war. It follows that an adult educational 
program, separate and apart from that of the traditional 
secondary school, may be desirable. 

Secondiy, the program will probably require a large de- 
gree of individual instruction. Only in our larger urban 
cities will there be a sufficient number of enrolees desiring 
a given course of study to warrant the organization of a 
class and the full time of an assigned instructor. 

With respect to special education to be applied construc- 
tively to the postwar rehabilitation program it is safe to 
predict that the postwar problems will be a magnification 
of the prewar problem in this field. This problem resolves 
itself into weighing objectively the capabilities and handi- 
caps of atypical individuals, and planning an educational 
program which will lead to the best possible personal, 
social, and economic adjustment. The shortage of man- 
power in the present emergency has furnished laboratory 
proof that handicapped individuals in large part can be 
usefully employed. Types of work have been discovered 
where handicaps can actually be negotiated as assets. For 
instance the highly developed sense of touch of the blind 
can be an asset and the deaf mechanic has an advantage 
in certain working situations where the noise level is so 
high that the loss of hearing results in greater efficiency 
than the hearing individual can offer. The objectives and 
procedures of special education in the prewar era seem in 
the main to have been proved by the war experience and 
certainly can be applied constructively to the postwar re- 
habilitation program. 


Our wartime experiences have not merely increased the 
public interest in the education of the atypical individual. 
The increased knowledge in certain areas and newly de- 
veloped equipment will make possible much more adequate 
adjustment for many cases. . Details of newer developments 
in optics and acoustics which will affect classroom pro- 
cedures are not now available, but there is authoritative 
assurance that much can be expected. The mere fact that 
thousands of medical specialists are now applying them- 
selves to surgery, fitting braces, physiotherapy, restoration 
of hearing and sight, fitting hearing aids, and psychiatric 
services on a scale never before anticipated, reasonably in- 
dicates that a mass of better information, new procedures, 
and improved appliances of all types will result. 
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In anticipation of postwar special education, it would 
seem reasonable to look forward to an increased emphasis 
on education in terms of individual needs, abilities, and 
disabilities. Much of the present special education can be 
expected to be extended to adult levels. 

Increased emphasis upon the adaptation of educational 
programs at all levels to meet the needs and capacities of 
individual children is obviously needed in postwar planning. 
This will involve not alone the development of programs 
for the individually handicapped and for the extremely 
superior child, but will also include adaptation of instruc- 
tion within the regular classroom for children usually con- 
sidered to be of normal ability. 

Expansion of Rural Community School 

An expansion of the services of rural community school 
would seem to be a natural postwar result of the food pro- 
duction war training program which has emphasized and 
stimulated efficiency in production and farm machinery 
repair during the present emergency. 

Many thousands of farmers in Pennsylvania have become 
aware of the assistance that can be given them by their 
local departments of vocational agriculture. It is reason- 
ably certain that Farm Machinery Repair courses will con- 
tinue after the war. It is also safe to assume that farmers 
will appreciate the assistance they have received in more 
efficient management and production and will continue to 
attend classes in these particular fields. 

The introduction of the pressure-cooker and the home- 
freezing-unit obviously can stimulate the production and 
processing of food for family use. The possibility of pro- 
ducing the food necessary for home consumption on the 
farm and to a limited extent on the home garden plot 
probably will continue during postwar days. Pennsylvania 
farmers have always been alert to the wisdom of producing 
as much of their living as possible from their home farms, 
and thanks to wartime food shortages, thousands of fam- 
ilies in towns and cities have experienced this feeling of 
self-sufficiency. 

It must be pointed out that the foregoing is merely a 
summary of the probable trends of public education in the 
postwar period as revealed by present trends and _ possible 
future needs. However, more equitable and uniform ac- 
cess to educational opportunity for the youth and adults 
will not be won without hard work and sacrifice. It is 
clear that all agencies with common concerns must work 
together more closely if effective programs are to be de- 
veloped. 

Need for Planning Within the States 

Obviously that education which we understand as public 
in the sense of being made available from tax moneys is 
related directly to the amount of governmental income that 
can be made available for the purposes of education. The 
only source of income for this purpose is through taxation 
and the methods of channeling such money to the schools 
is from direct taxation in local units, from State appropria- 
tions, and from the Federal Government. The question of 
Federal aid looms large before educators at the present time. 
The recommittal of U. S. Senate Bill 637 to the Committee 
on Education and Labor has produced mingled feelings 
among the educational leaders in the several states. Some 
contend that the crisis in education will now become in- 
creasingly serious. What should educational leadership, 
State and local, do in the present situation? In my opin- 
ion, recent developments in the campaign for Federal aid 
highlight the need for planning and reconstruction within 
the States before calling upon the Federal Government. 
There is ample evidence to indicate that the road to tax 
reform is long and difficult and inequalities of programs 
and support within the States may be perpetuated if re- 
construction within the State does not precede or parallel 
the utilization of substantial Federal subsidies. Indeed, 
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Federal aid proponents who seek and await equalization 
of educational opportunity solely through the use of Fed- 
eral funds may discover that these objectives may be de- 
layed or defeated under present State laws. In attempting 
to avoid the criticism of “Federal Control,” currently pro- 
posed legislation can offer little assurance that better man- 
agement and better balanced tax systems will result within 
the States, or that reorganization and consolidation of 
uneconomical school districts will become a reality. 

Testimony before Congressional Committees on Current 
Federal Aid proposals reveals a disposition to delay the 
many possibilities for effective action within State and local 
educational systems while awaiting Federal funds. There 
is also observable an unfortunate tendency among _ local 
school officials to postpone important wartime curriculum 
adjustments until Federal funds are promised for encourag- 
ing these changes. Do these practices presage a period in 
our educational history in which continued growth and de- 
velopment can be expected only as a result of special Fed- 
eral financial inducements? Are we witnessing an exten- 
sion of the emergency assistance psychology of the depres- 
sion years? Will eventual Federal subsidy for education 
cause a lessening of local interest and responsibility such as 
has been observed in other areas in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has assumed, heretofore, recognized State and local 
responsibilities? These questions may be answered affirma- 
tively unless vigorous and sustained effort on local and 
State levels is constantly emphasized. 

A number of State legislatures have provided appropria- 
tions to meet the need, at least in part, for emergency 
salary increases. The action of our own Legislature in 
providing an annual cost of living increase of $300 for the 
lowest paid teachers with smaller increments for teachers 
in the higher salary brackets is an example. The all too 
prevalent disposition to place all responsibility for solution 
on the Federal doorstep before exercising local initiative 
and utilizing existing resources can only serve to delay the 
process of decentralization of government and the return 
of powers and functions which are normally exercised 
locally. 

There is no easy road to equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, either State or national. Any fundamental improve- 
ment must be based upon public understanding and desire 
for adequate opportunity. The adaptation process, by which 
various forces may be utilized in achieving desired adjust- 
ments, is not attained simply through appropriation of 
funds or by legislation, although both of these are neces- 
sary. 


State and Local Units Must Accept Responsibility 


State and local leadership should act now if education 
programs that will meet certain clearly indicated postwar 
emergencies are to rest upon the careful cooperative plan- 
ning of those close to the actual need. The machinery for 
such planning activities has already been established in 
the long-time planning programs now underway in 38 
states, in hundreds of municipalities and in many private 
organizations. 


In Pennsylvania, the emergency problem of financial sup- 
port and the long-range problems of providing the progres- 
sively increasing standards desired in a State Minimum 
Educational Program are being attacked simultaneously. 
These problems have been considered by the Committee 
on Financial Support of Public Schools, one of the Penn- 
sylvania Wartime Education Committees appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This committee has 
stated: 


“1—That free public education is legally a State function; 
which in practice has been administered as a partner- 
ship, with the State as the senior partner and the 


(Turn to page 201) 








RECRUITMENT IN 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


1 yer growing shortage of qualified teachers is a distinct 
threat to the instructional service in the public schools. 
This situation is aggravated further by the diminishing 
source: of supply of prospective teachers. Secondary school 
students do not elect teaching as a career nor do they 
prepare themselves for teaching. Military service and war- 
time activities have priority rights. It is entirely likely that 
the absence of adequate guidance accounts for the diversion 
of boys and girls from the teaching profession. 

The Cooperative Commission on Teacher Education in 
Pennsylvania is convinced that the problem of recruiting 
prospective teachers is urgent; so urgent, that a special 
committee has been appointed to consider positive ef- 
fective measures. The Cooperative Commission was or- 
ganized in September, 1939, to promote cooperation in the 
improvement of teacher education among all agencies in 
Pennsylvania, both public and private, engaged in the edu- 
cation of teachers. Four committees are now at work on 
problems caused by the present emergency; one, Committee 
on “New Types of Service,” two, Committee on “Teacher 
Certification,” three, Committee on “Cooperative Activ- 
ities,” and four, Committee on “Recruitment.” 


Recruitment Committee 

Frank G. Davis, professor of education, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, has been appointed chairman of the Committee 
on “Recruitment.” Members of this committee are of the 
belief that active steps must be taken at once to bring to 
the attention of secondary school and college students the 
patriotic service that can be rendered by teachers in the 
public schools. The Committee believes that the many 
varieties of challenging experiences and the diversified types 
of activities that public school teaching presents should be 
brought to the attention of secondary school and college 
students. The Committee has decided upon immediate 
action. Efforts will be made to inform students of ability 
and character of the opportunities for service. Promotional 
opportunities in the various types of activities will be 
stressed. The advantages of teaching as a career have been 
mainly forgotten in these boom days. 

Each of the five members of the Committee on “Re- 
cruitment” has been asked to take an active part in the 
program of recruitment. Dr. Davis will work on the 
problem among the Pennsylvania colleges and universities. 
Oscar Granger, principal of the Haverford Township High 
School, will deal with press relations for the Committee. 
Harry V. Herlinger, superintendent of schools, Mt. Lebanon, 
has been requested to carry out an experiment in recruit- 
ment in the secondary schools. Leonard Miller, director 
of guidance and occupational information of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, will cooperate with the local 
junior and senior high school guidance leaders. Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, president of the State Teachers College 
at Shippensburg, will develop programs that may be made 
available to the radio and moving picture interests. 

The activities of the Committee on “Recruitment” of the 
Cooperative Commission on Teacher Education represent 
another constructive move in the over-all teacher education 
program of Pennsylvania. The maintenance of adequate 
instructional service is dependent on an adequate supply of 
well-qualified teachers, but significantly associated with this 
relationship are matters of maintaining adequate teacher 
education standards, reasonable salary schedules, advantages 
that accrue from tenure, sabbatical leaves of absence, and 
other values that have been developed during the past 
twenty-five years for the teaching profession. 
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HENRY KLONOWER 


Director, Teacher Education and Certification, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Emergency Certificates 

Where the supply of qualified teachers diminishes, emer- 
gency steps must be taken to keep schools open. All 
sources of teacher supply will be searched for competent 
persons but as each drain is made on the available supply, 
the level of preparation of those selected will become 
lower and lower. While a Special Emergency Wartime 
Certificate may not indicate a lower level of professional 
preparation, it does, in a measure, suggest the unavailability 
of properly qualified teachers for a specific position. 

For the first half of the current school year the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has issued 1997 emergency cer- 
tificates, 1132 of which were Special Emergency Wartime 
Certificates and 865 of which were Regular Emergency 





Certificates. The distribution of these certificates is as 
follows: 

Special 

Wartime Regular Total 
Elementary 556 69 625 
Health and Physical Ed- 

CATION: “0 is... 106 158 264 
Industrial Arts 89 75 164 
Science ... 69 71 140 
Vocational sd 58 97 155 
Mathematics ...... 45 70 115 
Business ........ 4] 40 81 
Academic, Art, Music 

and all others .. 168 285 453 

TOTAL 1132 865 1997 


Teachers are needed now but the need for broadly edu- 
cated teachers five years from now will be even greater. 
If the social problems bound to develop as a result of con- 
version from the wartime psychology to a peacetime psy- 
chology, from increased birth rates, lower infant mortality 
rates, and increased marriage rates are to be met intelli- 
gently, this, now, is the time to recruit for the teaching 
service so that an adequate supply of well-qualified teachers 
will be available when the need manifests itself. 

To stimulate interest in teacher recruiting, a check sheet 
for use in secondary schools and colleges has been de- 
veloped by the Committee. The suggestion is made that 
every school administrator place a copy of the check sheet 
before his faculty and have it serve as the basis for a faculty 
meeting. Aside from directing attention to the teacher re- 
cruitment program, the use of the check sheet will assist 
secondary school principals and school administrators to 
determine in terms of the criteria whether a recruiting pro- 
gram is, or has been, in effect. The check sheet follows: 


Check Sheet for Teacher Recruitment 
For Use by Secondary Schools and Colleges 


What specific steps have we taken, as a school, to direct 
the attention of pupils to the need for teachers? 
(Below are some questions which every school administrator 
might place before his faculty) 


Rate High Rate Low 

1. How enthusiastic are we about 

stressing the opportunities in 
teaching? 
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2. Have we prepared a syllabus on 
the needs and opportunities in 
the teaching field to be used in 
connection with a course of Oc- 
cupational Information in the 
8th and 9th grades? 

3. Have we assembled materials on 
teaching opportunities? 

4. Are these materials readily avail- 
able to all students? ee 

5. How often have we presented 
visual aids on teaching through 


films or display material on our 
bulletin boards? silences’ * ‘sisal 


6. Have we ever invited someone 

from teacher-education _ institu- 

tions to present the needs in 

teaching? a 
7. Have we ever planned visits to 

our teacher-education institutions 

for students interested in teach- 

ing? a 


8. Have we ever used the radio as 
a means of. informing students 
and parents of the place and pur- 
pose of teaching as a profession? -———— ———— 


9. Have we used the service of the 
Future Teachers of America Or- 
ganization sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association? 

10. Have we organized a local chap- 
ter of Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica in our school? 

11. Have we included a unit on 
“The School and Its Opportuni- 
ties for Improving Living” as 
an important part of the Senior 
Course in Problems of Dem- 
ocracy? 











12. Have we used the resources sug- 
gested in the recent publication 
of the Department of Public In- 
struction “Enlist in the Forces 
of Education” Bulletin 160, is- 
sued jointly by the Department 
of Public Instruction in cooper- 
ation with the Wartime Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education, 
the Association of College Presi- 
dents of Pennsylvania, and the 
Board of Teachers College Pres- 
idents? (Copies available on re- 
quest ) — 





13. Has a general curriculum com- 
mittee (or curriculum commit- 
tees in the several subject fields) 
been appointed to prepare units 
or suggest changes in course con- 
tent so as to incorporate mate- 
rials relating to needs and oppor- 
tunities in teaching? 





A school placing 6 checks in the high column is con- 
ducting a creditable recruiting program. 


A 


The outstanding weakness of our present educational 
system is that most of us stop learning about the time we 
begin to know what the world is all about—New York 
Times editorial comment 
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York Film Library 


HE York Film Library was established in 1941 to meet 

the audio-visual needs of the elementary schools of the 
City of York. It was sponsored by the elementary schools 
of the City. 

Each participating school placed in the Library, silent 
or sound films, or both, depending upon the type of pro- 
jection equipment used by that building. In return, the 
school used films without any restrictions. The Library is 
financed by contributions from elementary school PTA’s 
and by cooperative ventures, sponsored by the elementary 
principals. 

Commercial films, with educational value, have been de- 
posited in the Library, and reports are furnished the own- 
ers at regular periods, giving the number of showings, at- 
tendance, and audience reaction. Title to the films, placed 
by schools or commercial concerns, remains with the orig- 
inal purchasers and not the York Film Library. Such 
films may be recalled at any time by the owners. 

With the curtailment of production and distribution of 
projection equipment, the elementary principals offered the 
use of equipment and films to any organization or group 
in need of these services, as part of their contribution to the 
war effort. As a result the circulation of films showed a 
marked increase. 

All films are in 16 mm. The library is located in the 
Hartley School, Richland Avenue, York. 





Vocational Training for 


War Production Workers 


PPROXIMATELY 6,000,000 men and women have 

been given training since July 1, 1940, under the 
program of Vocational Training for War Production Work- 
ers, according to a report made to U. S. Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker, by L. S. Hawkins, director 
of Vocational Training for War Production Workers, and 
J. C. Wright, assistant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational 
Education. This vocational training program for war 
workers is conducted through State boards of vocational 
education and public schools and in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

The total number of war workers trained in the public 
vocational schools represents more than one-quarter of all 
workers employed in war production industries at the peak 
of production. The training program has materially aided 
in the production of aircraft, ships, tanks, and ordnance, 
and has included civilians and enlisted personnel of the 
armed services. More than 65,000 civilians were trained 
for the U. S. Army Signal Corps. 

Approximately 1,500,000 workers have been given train- 
ing in aircraft service occupations. There were nearly 
1,000,000 enrolments in courses set up to train workers for 
the shipbuilding industry. The machine tool industry has 
benefited through training in the public vocational schools 
to the extent of more than 1,000,000 enrolments in ma- 
chine shop courses. Almost 200,000 persons have been given 
training in radio occupations, more than 131,000 in auto 
motive service occupations, and approximately 100,000 in 
electrical services. 

Almost 1,000,000 women have been given training in 
courses designed to prepare them for scores of occupa- 
tions essential to war industries. Currently, almost one- 
third of the war production trainees attending courses in 
the public vocational schools are women. States having 
largest enrolments of women in war production training 
courses are California, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Washington. 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


A Year to Plan and to Prepare 


S WE move into a new year of association activity, 

we may well look with pride upon the achievements 
of the year now past. There have been two outstanding 
developments. Most important to the individual member 
was the passage by the General Assembly of the cost-of- 
living increase in teachers’ salaries. This was of itself an 
outstanding achievement but the full significance of it will 
be determined by the extent to which it becomes the basis 
for a just and equitable permanent revision of the basic 
salary structure of the profession in the State. The de- 
velopment of greatest import to the Association was the 
action of the House of Delegates in passing by a decisive 
majority the constitutional amendment providing an increase 
in the dues. These two developments chart the course that 
must be pursued for the following year. 

This year is one in which to plan and to prepare; to 
grow in unity and in strength of organization. You, 
through your delegates, have expressed your faith in this, 
your Association, and directed it to move forward to new 
and greater service to its members. In the recent past 
there have been times when it has been necessary to reject 
proposals for more effective service because of lack of 
means even though there was general agreement that the 
proposals were worthwhile. The removal of this handicap 
to efficient functioning of the organization increases greatly 
the ability of your chosen leaders to serve you effectively. 
There remains upon them the responsibility for good 
stewardship in the use of the funds available. All new 
expenditures must be thoroughly evaluated and new policies 
determined with care. We invite you to watch closely the 
development of new policies. 

We are pledged to a program of development of local 
branches to the point that every member of our state as- 
sociation shall be also a member of an active and well 
organized local branch, and to the development of a system 
to coordinate effectively the activities of the local branches 
within the Convention District. This program must begin 
with you, the individual member of the Association. Your 
elected leaders and the Headquarters Staff stand ready to 
assist you and to serve you in your efforts to develop your 
local organization, but no democratic organization is ever 
created from the outside. It must develop its strength from 
within. Each professional employe owes to his profession 
and to his fellow-workers, as well as to himself, the obliga- 
tion to devote some portion of his time and interest to the 
group effort to solve common problems by group action. 
In unity of purpose and effort lies our strength. Increase 
your effectiveness as an individual by building to greater 
effectiveness your local branch. 

Possibly the greatest opportunity for the improvement of 
the effectiveness of the Association lies in the working out 
of methods and programs for the coordination of the efforts 
of the local branches and the integration of the Convention 
District. In the past we have been handicapped by the 
inability to support a program of such a nature by lack of 
means. It would seem that this might well be the point 
at which to begin our consideration of the most effective 
use of the increased funds now in prospect. It would be 
out of place at this time to make any statement as to the 
exact nature of such a program; it must be developed in a 
democratic fashion by the policy-making group of the Asso- 
ciation—the Executive Council. We may be assured, how- 
ever, that it will be discussed and that every effort will be 
expended to achieve our aim of developing to maximum 


efficiency the promotion of the policies laid down by the 
House of Delegates and the Council. 

Our major concern during this period of planning must 
be with the problem of financial support for our schools 
in all phases. We know all too well the need that exists 
for revision and equalization of school support; for a basic 
salary schedule that will attract able persons into the pro- 
fession; for aid to distressed school districts. We have 
spent time and thought on these problems. Next year the 
emergency program expires. We must prepare a program 
to take its place, a program that will be permanent and 
not temporary. So far as is possible we must agree upon 
the details of the program so that we can advocate it with 
the assurance of unanimity of support within our own ranks. 
During this year the primary objective of the Association 
should be the working out of such a detailed program. 
The successful completion of such a task represents a 
worth-while objective for the year and we shall direct our 
efforts toward that end. 

As we approach the problems now facing us, it is most 
fitting that we should express our appreciation for the 
services of those who were responsible for the splendid rec- 
ord of success in the past year. Too much cannot be said 
in praise of the contribution made by Dr. Walk during his 
two years of service to the Association. It is fortunate in- 
deed that the wise authors of our constitution provided that 
the retiring President should sit as a member of the Council 
so that the benefit of his experience may be applied to the 
problems now before us. 


—J]. W. Newiton, President, PSEA, Ambridge 





Commission Appointed 


OVERNOR Martin on December 30 announced the 
appointment of the Commission authorized by the 
1943 General Assembly to study the methods of financing 
education and modifications needed to establish State and 
local support on a more equitable basis. Authorization for 
this Commission was H. B. 929, Messrs. Wagner, Schuyl- 
kill County and Hare, Somerset County, Act 278. 
Governor Martin named as his appointees: 
George Young, Washington, secretary of the Washing- 
ton County Taxpayers Association, Chairman 
Mrs. Oliver J. Haller, Pittsburgh civic leader 
Mrs. Edwin F. Yarnall, Pottstown, president of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers 
President pro tempore of the Senate named: 
Frederick L. Homsher, R., Lancaster County 
Louis B. Farrell, R., Philadelphia 
Thomas B. Wilson, R., McKean County 
Clarence D. Becker, R., Lebanon County 
Edward J. Coleman, D., Lackawanna County. 
Frank W. Ruth, D., Berks County 
The Speaker of the House named: 
D. Raymond Sollenberger, R., Blair County 
Paul L. Wagner, R., Schuylkill County 
Furman H. Gyger, R., Chester County 
Thomas B. Stockham, R., Bucks County 
Herman M. Modell, D., Philadelphia 
Felix S. Bentzel, D., York County 


a 
It is the supreme art of the teacher to awaken joy im 


creative expression and knowledge.—Albert Einstein, Motto 
for the astronomy building of Junior College at Pasadena. 
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AASA Wartime Conference 
on Education 


NEW YORK CITY 
February 22-24, 1944 


First General Session 
Tuesday, Feb. 22, 2:15 p. m., Grand Ballroom, 
Hotel Pennsylvania 


The People’s Schools: A National View 


Presiding, Worth McClure, Superintendent of Schools, 
Seattle, Wash.; President, American Association of School 
Administrators 

Morale for a Free World—Carroll R. Reed, First Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C.; Chairman, 
1944 Yearbook Commission on Morale for a Free World 

Educational Relationships in the Postwar World—William 
F. Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Safeguarding the Intellectual Foundations of America—John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Second General Session 


Wednesday, Feb. 23, 9:30 a. m., Grand Ballroom, 
Hotel Pennsylvania 


The People’s Schools: An International View 


Presiding, Homer W. Anderson, Acting Superintendent of 
Schools, Newton, Mass.; First Vice-President of the As- 
sociation 

The Convention Exhibit—Elliott C. Spratt, President, As- 
sociated Exhibitors of the National Education Association 

The Schools of Great Britain Carry On—Worth McClure, 
Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Wash.; President, 
American Association of School Administrators 

Education and the People’s Peace—A. J. Stoddard, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Philadelphia,; Chairman, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission 


Third General Session 


Wednesday, Feb. 23, 2:15 p. m., Grand Ballroom, 
Hotel Pennsylvania 


The People’s Schools: Today and Tomorrow 


Presiding, James L. Hanley, Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 

Today’s Challenge to American Schools—A. C. Flora, Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, Columbia, S. C. 

Readjusting the School Service to Postwar Needs—Willis 
A. Sutton, Executive Secretary, Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga.; Superintendent Emeritus, Atlanta 
Public Schools 

Fourth General Session 


Thursday, Feb. 24, 9:30 a. m., Grand Ballroom 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
Free Schools for a Free People 


Presiding, John H. Bosshart, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 

Financing American Education in the Postwar Economy— 
Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Education, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The Outlook for Education—John E. Wade, Superintendent 
of Schools, New York, N. Y. 

Protecting Home Rule in American Education—W. Howard 
Pillsbury, Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Fifth General Session 


Thursday, Feb. 24, 2:15 p. m., Grand Ballroom, 
Hotel New Yorker 
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What's Right with the Schools in 1944 


Presiding, Worth McClure, Superintendent of Schools, 

Seattle, Wash.; President of the Association 

The Schools as: 

Builders of Men—N. L. Engelhardt, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York, N. Y. 

Sources of Strength in Time of War—David E. Weglein, 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Promoters of Cooperation in the Educational Enterprise— 
Richard B. Kennan, Executive Secretary, Maine Teach- 
ers Association, Augusta, Maine 

Preservers of Our Cultural Heritage—Julius E. Warren, 
State Commissioner of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Citadels of Democracy—George D. Stoddard, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


* 2 


School Directors’ Convention 


HE forty-ninth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 

School Directors’ Association will be held February 2 
and 3 in Harrisburg. On Wednesday forenoon, February 
2, a meeting of the Legislative Council will be held in the 
ballroom of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 

Wednesday afternoon the Directors will join with the 
State School Secretaries Association to hear an address by 
the Honorable Everett M. Dirksen, Congressman from 
Illinois. Following this address the Directors and Secre- 
taries will discuss mutual problems in a number of sec- 
tional meetings. 

Honorable Edward Martin, Governor of the Common- 
wealth, will bring greetings at the evening session. Louis 
J. Alber, author, world traveler, and businessman, will 
speak on “The Irresistible Winston Churchill.” 

The convention will reconvene Thursday morning to 
hear an address by Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and a talk by Isaac Miles Wright, the 
president of the School Directors’ Association. Dr. Wright 
will speak on the “Schools of Tomorrow.” Another speaker 
scheduled for this program is Douglas G. Haring, author- 
ity on the Far East and sociologist, with the topic, “Look 
Westward America.” 

In the afternoon Q. A. W. Rohrbach, president of the 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, will speak on the topic, 
“Timely Adjustments Are Being Made in Our Schools.” 
The convention will close with the introduction of the new 
officers and the Question Box, conducted by E. A. Quack- 
enbush of the Department of Public Instruction. 








School Secretaries Convention 


HE Annual Convention of the State School Secretaries 
Association will convene at 9 a. m., February 2, in the 
Forum of the Education Building, Harrisburg. The morn- 
ing session will be given over to business of the associa- 
tion, reports of committees, and group meetings. Officers 
will be elected at a session which will convene at 1:15 p. m. 
Again this year because of the wartime emergency, the 
Secretaries and Directors will combine their meetings. At 
2:15 they will join to hear the address of Honorable 
Everett M. Dirksen, Congressman from Illinois. The re- 
mainder of the two-day convention follows the outline given 
above under School Directors’ Convention. 
—————— 2 —___ 
Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 
—Pope in “Essay on Criticism” 


The secret of education lies in respecting the pupil.— 
Emerson in “Lectures and Biographical Sketches: Educa- 
tion” 
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Retirement Board Election 





The Committee appointed to 
count the ballots for the election 
of the school employe representa- 
tive on the Retirement Board to 
fill the vacancy caused by the ex- 
piration of the term of J. Andrew 
Morrow on December 31, 1943, 
has reported that 36,649 ballots 
were cast, of which J. Andrew 
Morrow received 21,713 votes and 
Floyd C. Fretz received 14,438 
votes. 

There were 358 defective ballots 
and 140 votes were scattered among 
other members of the Retirement 
System. Mr. Morrow is, therefore, elected to succeed him- 
self for a three-year term beginning January 1, 1944. Charles 
S. Davis of Steelton was Chairman of the Committee which 
counted the ballots. 














J. ANDREW Morrow 





Executive Council 
No. VII—December 28, 1943 


HE 1943 Executive Council met for a luncheon con- 

ference in the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Decem- 
ber 28, during the annual PSEA Convention. All except 
four members were present. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, joined the 
Council for luncheon. 

President George E. Walk, Philadelphia, presided while 

the following business was transacted: 
1. Accepted a report of the Executive Secretary which con- 
tained items on the NEA War and Peace Fund and 
NEA membership 
Approved the presentation of certificates to four former 
members of the Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board 
3. Voted not to assist in a salary case because of the limited 
application of the facts involved 
Received communications 
Voted $10 to the Cooperative Commission on Teacher 
Education in Pennsylvania for organization membership 
6. Announced appointments to the Committee on Local 

Branches for a two-year term, expiring December 1, 1945 

G. A. Eichler, Northampton 

Joseph W. Howe, Saxton 

Norman C. Brillhart, Reading, from the Executive 

Council 


bo 


i 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 





Valentines 


Dame Nature sends us valentines 
For each day of the year, 
A pussy-willow’s soft gray coat, 
A daffodil’s green spear, 
A perky little bonnet 
From the head of some sweet pea, 
Fox-gloves for our fingers, 
As smooth as smooth can be; 
Then there are lady-slippers, 
Daintily made and fine; 
Dame Nature sends us daily 
Some lovely valentine. 
—Anna Louise Barney 
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New Brighton Superintendent 


Ernest B. McNitt, who was elec- 
ted superintendent of schools in 
New Brighton recently, is a native 
of Burnham. He received his ele- 
mentary school education in the 
Derry Township schools and at the 
Freedom school in Burnham. He 
graduated from the commercial 
course in Burnham High School 
and in the State Teachers College, 
Indiana. After starting to teach 
he continued his education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, where he 
earned his bachelor of science in 
education and master of education 
degrees. He has started work toward a doctor’s degree. 

Superintendent McNitt began his teaching career in New 
Brighton where he has been for nineteen years. For eigh- 
teen years he was head of the commercial department, three 
years as associate principal of the high school, and for over 
a year acting principal of the high school. He has also 
taught in the Geneva College extension department at 
Beaver Falls. 





Ernest B. McNirtr 





Committee on Teacher Welfare 


HE Committee on Teacher Welfare met at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, on December 4. Edwin C. 
Broome, chairman, Philadelphia, presided while the com- 
mittee: 
1. Received a report on statistical data re welfare bene- 
ficiaries and a financial statement of the Welfare Fund 
2. Discussed the possibility of getting increased financial 
assistance for former teachers from the Department of 
Public Assistance or from the Welfare Fund 
3. Considered four cases and voted allowances in three, 
and increased allowances in two 
4. Assigned needy cases on the list of beneficiaries to 
members of the committee for further investigation looking 
toward increased allowances 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. Clair Moser, Secretary. 





Committee on Retirement Problems 


HE Committee on Retirement Problems held its fourth 
meeting at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, on De- 
cember 4, with four members present. H. H. Baish and 
H. E. Gayman sat with the committee. 
C. W. Lillibridge, chairman, Smethport, presided. The 
committee considered: 
1. Relation of Tenure Law to Retirement 
2. The 25th Anniversary of the Retirement System 
Respectfully submitted, 
William A. Doane, Secretary. 


—o——9—____ 
The Error 
The typographical error is a slippery thing and sly. 
You can hunt till you are dizzy, but it somehow will get by. 
Till the forms are off the presses it is strange how still it 
keeps; 
It shrinks down in a corner and it never stirs or peeps. 
The typographical error, too small for human eyes, 
Till the ink is on the paper, when it grows to mountain size. 
The remainder of the issue may be clean as clean can be. 
But that typographical error is the only thing you see. 
Amen!!! 
—Phoenix Flame 
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A HOLDEN BOOK COVER 








Miles C. Holden, President 


isa Shard-shelled” jacke 


... fitting a School Textbook in a snug, tight Grip that 
strengthens and supports the bindings, lessens the ragged- 
edged, dilapidated appearance, repels moisture from per- 


spiring hands and receives the Wear instead of the book. 


{ Reduces Textbook Cost, per Pupil, per Year } 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


























Education Looks to the Future 
(From page 195) 


local unit as the junior, though not less important 
partner. It is desirable that this arrangement con- 
tinue. 

2—Since education is a purchasable commodity, it be- 

comes the duty of the Commonwealth to equalize 
purchasing power among the various local units 
which it has created to administer its education 
program. 

3—It is the duty of the Commonwealth to create an 

effective administrative machinery in order to guar 
antee quality of educational opportunity to all of its 
children. 

4—The State should mandate a minimum equal tax 

effort applied to an equal tax base as a prerequisite 
to the sharing in subsidies granted to the various 
local units of control.” 

It cannot be denied that differences in the level of fi 
nancial support for education among the States arise from 
wide differences in the ability to finance education. The 
continued existence of such inequalities constitutes a real 
hazard to the American democratic system. It is my con- 
tention that the immediate responsibility for providing op- 
timum opportunity must be accepted wholeheartedly and 
without reservation by the agencies initially charged with 
it—the State and its component local units. We must 
guard against any system offering special advantages to 
State and local units in which determined efforts are not 
being made to put these educational systems in the best 
possible order. Otherwise we will perpetuate current in- 
equalities or relinquish control to the Federal government. 

As we bend every effort to the task at hand—which is 


winning the war—we can and must plan for our postwar 
responsibilities. There should be no interlude of confusion 
and conflict. For those who are entrusted with educational 
leadership, this is the time for greatness, this is the time 
to prepare for the tasks ahead. 





Washington and Lincoln 


Many a name of a hero 

Is ’graved on the Nation’s scroll, 
But two of those names forever 

Shall lead that majestic roll. 


Washington first and Lincoln, 
Deserving their honored place; 

For Washington freed a country, 
And Lincoln freed a race. 


They were both brave and loyal; 
Each staunch in his faith in God, 
Both scorning the easier journey, 
The pathway of duty trod. 


America loves to honor 
Her soldier and martyred son, 
For never lived truer hero 
Than Lincoln and Washington. 
—Arthur A. Blunt 


or 2 


It was in making education not only common to all, but 
in some sense compulsory on all, that the destiny of the 
free republics of America was practically settled—James 
Russell Lowell in “New England Two Centuries Ago” 
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Legal Interest 


West Mahanoy Township School District 
vs. 
Mary Cavanaugh Kelly 


In the Court of Common Pleas of Schuylkill County 
No. 519—Term 1940 


Facts: Mrs. Kelly was a professional employe of the above 
school district. She became pregnant, and during that time 
was subject to a complication known as toxemia pregnancy. 
Because of her condition she requested a leave of absence, 
upon which no action was taken by the Board excepting 
that charges were preferred against her, alleging neglect 
to teach from the opening of the school year, September, 
1939 to December 1, 1939, without sanction or approval of 
the Board. At the hearing before the Board, the charges 
were sustained. Upon appeal to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (Opinion No. 6, March 21, 1940) the 
decision of the Board was reversed and Mrs. Kelly was 
ordered reinstated. An appeal was then taken by the 
Board to the Court of Common Pleas of Schuylkill County. 


Question: Does the inability of a professional employe to 
perform her duties due to pregnancy constitute persistent 
negligence? 

Answer: Yes. 

Reason: The Court cited the famous case of School District 
of the City of Bethlehem vs. Gertrude Koller Brown, 151 
Pa. Superior Court 522, affirmed in 347 Pa. 418, which 
held that physical inability resulting from pregnancy con- 
stitutes “Incompetency” within the meaning of the Tenure 
Act. 

In the instant case the charge was neglect to teach. The 
Court held that, since the Board proved that she was ab- 
sent without authorization for three months, a prima facie 
case of persistent negligence was established: that since the 
only defense of the teacher was her physical inability to 
perform her duties, such a defense was not a sufficient 
legal excuse and constituted neglect of duty. The Court 
concluded as follows: “Since the Board in its discretion 
might have dismissed appellee because of her physical in- 
competency, it was likewise within its discretion to refuse 
to accept said condition as an excuse for non-performance.” 
Note: It is to be noted that this decision is an extension 
of the judicial interpretation of the Tenure Act made by 
our Supreme Court in the Brown case, supra, and consti- 
tutes a further loophole in the protection afforded teachers 
by that Act. 


Appeal of Mrs. Edna Madison, a Professional Employe, 
from a Decision of the Board of School Directors of 
the School District of Washington Township, Butler 
County 

In the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Opinion No. 53, Date Filed: December 22, 1943 

Facts: Mrs. Madison was a professional employe of the 

school district of Washington Township, being assigned to 

a teaching position in a one-room elementary school con- 

taining approximately thirty-nine pupils. Prior to the be- 

ginning of the school term of 1942-43, Mrs. Madison re- 
quested a release from her position. The release was re- 
fused and she returned to the district for another year. 

Subsequently she was charged with her Board with in- 

competency and cruelty. 

The hearing was held and on August 3, 1943, she re- 
ceived a communication unsigned from the Secretary of 
the Board, advising her that the charges had been sustained 
and her contract terminated. One of the directors was 
the father of one of the complainants against the teacher 
and it appeared on the record that he voted for her dis- 
missal. The testimony indicates that the county superin- 
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tendent visited the teacher on two occasions, namely in 
September and February of the 1942-43 school term, and 
the assistant county superintendent visited her in April, 
1943. The rating card filed by the county superintendent 
under date of June 22, 1943, indicated that the teacher was 
unsatisfactory in two respects. This rating card, however, 
was filed subsequently to the notice of the hearing, which 
was sent June 10, 1943, and there was no indication on the 
record that the teacher received any notice of the unsatis- 
factory rating prior to the date of the hearing. 

Upon examination, the county superintendent did not 
definitely conclude that the teacher was unsatisfactory to 
such a degree that would warrant her retention by the 
Board as an improper action. 

It further appears in the testimony that petitions from 
residents of the community were addressed to the board 
requesting that a hearing be held to determine the fitness 
of the teacher to retain her position. Several of the pupils 
had written a letter to the superintendent of schools, ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with the teacher. 

At the hearing with the exception of the testimony of the 
county superintendent, the complainants who testified were 
the pupils of the teacher and their parents. The parents 
testified as to statements made by their children. Certain 
witnesses who appeared on behalf of the teacher, however, 
were not permitted to testify. 

Several questions of procedure were raised in the testi- 
mony of the superintendent. 

Question: Does an unsigned written notice of the decision 
of the Board of School Directors following a hearing on 
charges for the dismissal of a professional employe comply 
with the provisions of paragraph d. of Section 1205 of the 
School Code? 

Answer: Yes, but better practice would require the signature 
of a member of the Board. 


Question: Does the vote of the father of a complainant 
invalidate the decision of the Board on dismissal charges? 
Answer: No, but his vote is invalid and cannot be counted 
in determining whether or not the required number of 
votes is obtained to sustain a dismissal. 


Question: Is the Superintendent of Public Instruction bound 
to accept the findings of the board of school directors in 
cases appealed to him? 

Answer: No. 


Question: Does unpopularity with the students constitute 
incompetency? 


Answer: No. 


Question: Are boards of school directors required to com- 
ply with the technical rules of evidence? 

Answer: No. 

Reason: This case involved certain complaints among which 
were the following: That the teacher kept pupils after 
school for an unreasonable time; that she requested them 
to write excessively misspelled words; that she failed to 
give toilet privileges; that she threw water on two pupils; 
that she used rulers and a paddle for punishment, and 
that she had peculiar difficulties with certain pupils. The 
testimony as to those charges was conflicting and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction found that the weight 
of the evidence did not sustain the charges. On the other 
hand, the records seem to indicate an unpopularity with 
the students and parents, but such finding does not con- 
stitute incompetency. 

At the hearing parents of children were permitted to 
testify as to matters reported to them by the children, and 
further were permitted to testify that the teacher did not 
have the good-will or respect of the community. When the 
teacher offered witnesses on her behalf, they were held to 


(Turn to page 206) 
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History Courses 
Offered for Criticism 


HE agenda in the Social Studies, 

offered for the December 28 meet- 
ing at New York City of the Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies, 
and mentioned in the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot JourNAL of November, aroused 
wide interest, inquiries coming from 
as far south as Alabama, as far west as 
Indiana. No less than 2500 copies 
were called for, many regional discus- 
sions resulted, and the work confer- 
ences of the New York meeting were 
very active. 

Therefore, the Social Studies work 
conferences of Schoolmen’s Week at 
the University of Pennsylvania, March 
24-25, will be devoted to following up 
the New York findings. Working on 
the basis of those findings, of their 
own hard experience, and of the 
Wesley Report, groups of practical 
Pennsylvania teachers have made brief, 
skeleton outlines of high school courses 
in World History and American His- 
tory, which have been sent to mem- 
bers of the Middle States Council for 
study before the March meeting, when 
they will be the main task. 

Non-members may obtain copies by 
sending ten cents to cover costs to the 
President of the Middle States Council, 
438 Riverview Road, Swarthmore, Pa. 
The hope is that local groups and all 
interested teachers will criticize them 
freely and constructively, thus creating 
a good, practical result. 

Among the leaders who will par- 
ticipate at the Schoolmen’s Week work 
conferences are: R. W. Cordier of State 
Teachers College, Clarion, a member 
of the Wesley Committee; A. C. Bin- 
ing of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Elsa Lanchester, supervisor of primary 
grades in Philadelphia; Rachel M. Jar- 
rold and Ora Everts of Trenton and 
Glassboro State Teachers Colleges; 
Erling Hunt and Frances Sweeney of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and other leaders from Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Col- 
umbia. 


On one Fripay EVENING in each 
month of the school year, the gym- 
nasium of the Glenside-Weldon Junior 
High School is open for a schoo] dance, 
sponsored by the Glenside-Weldon Par- 
ent Teacher Association. The PTA 
and the local school board both feel that 
a dance of this type opens up a leisure- 
time activity for adolescent children, 
gives needed training in social experi- 
ences and social usages, and helps to 
lessen juvenile delinquency. 






When you buy 
shoes, you want the 
size that fits your foot. A 3-AA 
just won’t do! 

The Educators thinks it’s com- 
mon sense to choose health and ac- 
cident insurance to fit your needs, 
too. A single policy, even though 
designed especially for teachers, 
won’t fill the individual require- 
ments of every teacher. 

Educators offers you a choice of 
plans—Class M (individual) and 
Blue Seal Plan (group insurance) 
—and an option on provisions with 
each plan. You may choose a 


Class M policy, for instance, with 
or without hospital benefits. Un- 


ri 





Whether It’s Shoes 
or Insurance — 


You Want to Buy to FIT! 
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der the group plan, members in a 
district may select those features 
best suited to their needs. 


Educators policies are low in 
cost, provide maximum benefits 
which are paid promptly. Among 
their many attractive features are 
weekly benefits of $25.00 (includ- 
ing the first week) for both indoor 
and outdoor sickness. 


Find out which of these plans 
will fit your requirements. Com- 
pare the benefits and choice of 
provisions. You can get full de- 
tails, without obligation, simply by 
sending the coupon below. Mail 
it today. 


THE EDUCATORS— 
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Woolworth Bldg., Laneaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about Edu- 
cators 
_] Class M (individual) 
CL) Blue Seal Plan (group) 













Name 
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A MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
& HEALTH ASSOCIATION 











Cs NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 


We include only those that we commend 


critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


DEFENSIBLE SPENDING FOR PuBLic SCHOOLS. 
Arvid J. Burke, Director of Studies, New 
York State Teachers Association. 389 pp. 
Columbia University Press. $4.50 

The public wants public schools—and good 

ones. But the public, or certain portions of 
it, objects at times to the amount of money 
which the schools require. This was par- 
ticularly true during the depression, and is 
increasingly true now, when taxes are mount- 
ing rapidly to meet the needs of wartime 
finance. Spending for education can be de- 
fended only on the basis of a thorough 
knowledge of what our schools spend their 
money for and why the amount spent has 
increased a great deal during the past forty 
years. Dr. Burke considers educational spend- 
ing in relation to other governmental spend- 
ing, to the country’s economic system and 
condition, and to special factors, such as the 
changed status of women, the trend toward 
urbanization, and the rise in living standards. 
He states the problems and summarizes the 
facts and principles of public school finance, 
never losing sight of the fundamental educa- 
tional issues involved. Educators, public ad- 
ministrators, taxpayers, and others who seek 
to plan, defend, or criticize public school 
spending have long needed this study. 


A History oF THE UNITED STATEs FoR HIGH 
Scnoots. W. H. Yarbrough, C. V. 
Bruner, H. F. Hancox. 895 pp. Illus. 
Laidlaw Bros. $2.40 

This high school history is organized on 
a modified unit plan with a twenty-five page 
chronological outline at the beginning of the 
book. This outline is followed by five units 
which tell the story of our country. Among 
the outstanding features of the book are the 
interesting source material, anecdotes, and 
human-interest facts drawn from contempo- 
rary accounts which make history such inter- 
esting reading. A spirit of tolerance and fair- 

Ness permeates the book. The authors have 

presented controversial issues, but in so doing 

they have endeavored to be objective so as 
not to bias the students by overstressing either 
side of a moot question. 


MaKING THE Goops We NEED. MARKETING 
THE THINGS We Use. P. R. Hanna, 
I. J. Quillen, P. B. Sears, and E. A. 
Krug. 295 and 315 pp. Illus. Scott, 
Foresman. $1.60 each 


Two new additions te the Hanna Social 
Studies Program. The “Making” book deals 
with how men learned to use machines and 
power, how goods are moved from maker 
to user, how things are made in factories. 
Concrete examples are given of how food is 
processed, how clothes are made, how houses 
are built. Mass production as we know it 
today is illustrated. The “Marketing” book 
teaches the fundamentals of distribution. By 
means of real examples it shows how goods 
get to market and into the hands of custo- 
mers. The authors have not only traced the 
course of such common things as_ gasoline, 
lumber, coal, and strawberries from the manu- 
facturers down to the ultimate consumer, but 
they have also drawn an understandable pic- 
ture of many of the factors ordinarily left 
out of consideration. The pupil sees that 
every step, every handling of goods, costs 


money in some way, that people’s jobs are 
involved, and that such things as rent, light, 
spoilage, and other factors must be consid- 
ered. The teaching of geography and _his- 





tory in these books is keyed directly into 
helping children understand the economic life 
of our world today. Pupils study regional 
and world geography and the geography of 
distribution, not as isolated facts, but in rela- 
tion to the problems of meeting human 
needs. Hundreds of photographs, drawings, 
charts, maps are used as specific aids to 
understanding. 


BETTER DRESSMAKING. 264 pp. Home Dec- 
ORATION WITH FABRIC AND THREAD. 164 
pp. Illus. Ruth W. Spears. Silver 
Burdett 


Two books which should help the clever 
homemaker dress her family and home 
cleverly and inexpensively. In “Better Dress- 
making” the author has explained first sew- 
ing equipment and fabrics, color and lines 
for style types, the use of the machine and 
handsewing, and use of patterns. Then she 
takes up such types of sewing as shirring, 
tucks, pleats, plackets, collars, sleeves, button- 
holes, pockets, trimmings, decorative stitches, 
remodeling, repairing, etc. There is a dic- 
tionary of more than 250 fabrics and fabric 
terms. In “Home Decoration” are sugges- 
tions for making and renewing the furniture 
in a dream house. There are directions for 
things to make for the living room, dining 
room, kitchen, bedroom. For part of them 
you use needle and thread, for others glue, 
paste, hammer and saw. The illustrations, 
most of which are by the author, should be 
easy for the creator to follow. 


At West Pornt. Majors C. F. Martin and 
G. M. Russell. Revised by Major Armand 
Hopkins and Marcel Reboussin. Heath. 
$1.80 

A French reader and review grammar 
which uses the life at West Point as the 
theme for the development of its text. The 
conversations have been made as spontaneous 
as possible, and they cover a great variety of 
subjects. Following each portion of the text 
are questions, grammar review, drill, com- 
position. Illustrations show the beauty of 

West Point. Cartoons are by Bendick. 


W. M. Richards 
464 pp. Illus. Beckley- 


Our CAREERS AS CITIZENS. 
and Bliss Isely. 
Cardy. $1.44 

A new book on American citizenship for 

grades 7-9 which conveys in a simple, im- 

partial way how our government functions. 

Citizenship is looked upon as doing one’s 

share to promote the welfare of the group, 

and the working together for the common 
good of all is the dominant theme. The 
seven parts of the book are: Living and 

Working Together, Background of Our Amer- 

ican Republic. How Laws Are Made, Making 

the Will of the People Effective, Our Coun- 

try’s Umpires, Changing the Constitution, Re- 

sponsibilities of Citizenship. Questions and 

discussions at the end of each chapter test 

the student’s interpretation of the text. 
a 


Books Received 


Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. C.: 
Get TocGETHER AMERICANS. Rachel Davis- 
DuBois. $1.75 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 114 E. 23d St., 
N. Xs) Git 
Hetito, Davip. PeTer’s Famiry. P. R. 
Hanna, Genevieve Anderson, W. S. Gray. 
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social-studies 
Foundation 


Second- and _ First-Grade 

books in the Curriculum 

Series. $0.84 and $0.72 
Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., N. Y. C.: 


Home Canninc For Victory. Also Pre- 
serving, Pickling, Dehydrating. Anne 
Pierce 


Aaron Freilich, 
$1.28 
CLOTHES. 


SPHERICAL —TRIGONOMETRY. 
H. H. Shanholt, Joseph Seidlin. 
THE Way We WasH Ouvr 
Eleanor Ahern 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust 
St., Philadelphia: 


ALEXANDER JAMES Dattas. Lawyer-Poli- 
tician-Financier. 1759-1817. Eighth sub- 
ject of Pennsylvania Lives. $2.50 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y.: 
Iowa Sicent Reapinc Tests. New edition, 
revised. H. A. Greene, A. N. Jorgensen, 
V. H. Kelley. Elementary Test, price per 
package of 25, net $1.45—-specimen set, 
postpaid $0.35. Advanced Test, price 
per package of 25, net $1.80—specimen 
set, postpaid $0.40 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


A revised edition of “Our Armed Forces,” 
popular, illustrated book written especially 
as an introduction to the Army and Navy for 
high-school students, is announced by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The new edition 
of this source-book for high-school boys and 
girls brings them up-to-date on most recent 
changes in regulations and the organization 
of the many branches of the armed services. 
Three new charts showing the organization 
of the Army Ground Forces, the Army Air 
Forces, and the Army Service Forces have 
been added, as well as illustrations of Army 
branch insignia for officers and noncoms, and 
Air Force badges. 

Information in the book will answer many 
questions students ask about the history, back- 
ground, and traditions of the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Marine Corps. It also 
suggests steps to take to prepare for the 
armed services. Other sections give detailed 
information on correct use of the flag, a 
glossary of service terms, and illustrations of 
insignia of military ranks and ratings. The 
WEFT Chart, a system for aircraft recogni- 
tion, originally prepared by the Army Orien- 
tation Course, is included. Over 115 charts 
and photographs illustrate the text. 

The 136-page “Our Armed Forces” can be 
ordered from the Infantry Journal, 1115-17th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. — Single 
copies are sold for 35 cents. In quantities 
of four or more, the price is 25 cents. 


U. S. Government 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
ScHoot Luncn Recipes. Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics 
U. S. Department of Labor 
CoNTROLLING JUVENILE DeELINQUENcy. A 
Community Program. UNDERSTANDING 
JuveniLeE Dexinquency. Children’s Bu- 
reau 
U. S. Office of Education 
ExpenpiTurEes Per Pupit 1n City SCHOOLS. 
1940-41 
INTER-AMERICAN Epucation. A Curriculum 
Guide 
Treasury Department 
ART IN THE SERVICE OF ScHOOLS-AT-WAR. 
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Related Arts Service, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
hy... 

THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH AND THE WAR 
Savincs ProcRaM. Two units for H. S. 
English classes prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English for the 
Education Section, War Finance Division 

War Savincs ProGRAMS FOR SCHOOLS AT 
War. A Handbook of Dramatic Material 

These publications may be secured from the 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
dD. & 


National Education Association 


Hicu-ScHooL METHODS wITH SLow LEaRN- 
ERS. Research Division. $0.25 
SusyEcT Matrer INDEx oF Court Decl- 
SIONS ON TEACHER TENURE, 1933-1942. 
Committee on Tenure. $0.25 
These publications may be secured from the 
National Education Association, 1201-16th St., 
Washington, 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


A BrBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE AND VISUAL 
As for the study of our forest resources 
and their conservation. American Forest 
Products Industries, 1319-18th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Directory OF PRIvATE BusiINEss SCHOOLS 
IN THE Unirep States. A Handbook 
for vocational advisors and guidance of- 
ficers. War Emergency Council of Private 
Business Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Look art Arrica. W. G. & M. S. Wool- 
bert. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th 
St, N. ¥. C. $0.25 

Motion Picture Firms For RENTAL. Fall 
Supplement, 1943. Pennsylvania College 
for Women, Pittsburgh 

New Toots FoR LEARNING ABouT War 
AND Postwar PrositeMs. A _ 64-page 
guide to films, recordings, and pamphlets. 
New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
IN Posrwar AmMeERIcA. Proceedings of 
the ninth institute of the Child Research 
Clinic of the Woods Schools in col- 
laboration with the School of Education, 
New York University. Child Research 
Clinic, The Woods Schools, Langhorne, 
Pa. . 

Ten Lessons on Meat for use in schools. 
National Livestock and Meat Board, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

WarTIME Drivinc. Teacher’s Manual. 
Guide for Pre-Induction and Wartime 
Driver Education Courses, using “Sports- 
manlike Driving.” American Automobile 
Assn., Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., 
Washington, D. C. 





Self-Help Writing 


Zaner-Bloser Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
has issued a set of 35 visual self-help cards 
for teaching writing position. These cards 
are 8 x ro inches and contain photographs 
reproduced by Dixon L. MacQuiddy, director 
of visual education in Santa Barbara city 
schools. All of the directional material was 
prepared by Frank N. Freeman, dean, School 
of Education, University of California. 

The material describes the proper way to 
hold chalk and eraser, beginners at the black- 
board, left-handed writer, teacher demonstra- 
tion, manuscript writing, spacing, correct 
posture, good writing positions for right- 
handed and for left-handed writers, good arm 
and hand positions for form and freedom in 
Writing. 
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New Resource Units 


SS ee es social-stud- 
ies teachers will be pleased to 
know that four new Resource Units in 
the “Problems in American Life” series 
have just been published. These are: 
No. 16, America’s Schools; No. 17, 
“The Health of a Nation;” No. 18, 
“Politics in Action;” and No. 19, “The 
American Standard of Living.” Each 
Resource Unit consists of two parts. 
Part I is an uptodate, scholarly, and 
comprehensive analysis of a current so- 
cial problem written by an eminent 
social scientist; Part II, prepared by a 
master teacher, gives the application of 
the topic in the secondary-school class- 
room, and it contains many carefully 
selected teaching aids such as activities, 
reading references, visual aids, and helps 
on evaluation. Units sell for 30 cents 
each; four for $1, with discounts on 
quantity orders. (Orders amounting to 
$1 or less must be accompanied by re- 
mittance.) Order from the National 
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Council for the Social Studies, or the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. A com- 
plete list of titles published in this series 
will be furnished free upon request. 


—_———@———— 


DecemBer 7, Pearl Harbor Day, 
marked the successful close of the 
“Triple Threat Campaign” for the sale 
of stamps and bonds in the Stoneboro 
public school. The goal set for the 
campaign was $6,255, the cost of three 
jeeps: an amphibian or “quack”; a fly- 
ing jeep or “grasshopper”; and an 
original jeep. This goal was exceeded, 
however, by $460.55, making a final 
total of $6,715.55. Stamp and bond 
sales were conducted throughout the 
school each week from September 9 to 
December 7 by the members of the Tri 
Hi Y Club. Another campaign will 
be started in January in conjunction 
with the Fourth War Loan Drive. 














A Helpful Hint 


hildren love to play at what grownups 
do. That is why there may be an idea 
here for your mothers having a hard 
time getting their children to eat... . 
We are told that combat troops and 
munitions workers say that the big 
treat of Wrigley’s Spearmint in their rations and lunch boxes seems 
to help them actually eat with better appetite for no other reason 
than just because they know this little welcome stick of Gum is 
there waiting for them to get through, to enjoy. .. . Our helpful 
hint, therefore, is as simple as this. But now is a fine time to tell you 
about it—isn’t it? When Chewing Gum has become so scarce, you 
can hardly get it... . It may be a good little tip, however, to keep 
in the back of your head. ... At present, chewing Gum has proved 
helpful in so many ways to so many millions in our Armed Forces, 
in factories and to the public generally, a shortage is not odd. Nor 
is it strange that the scarcity would show up mostin a popular, qual- 
ity Gum like Wrigley’s Spearmint. 

Under war conditions, we just can not produce more Gum... 
unless we lower our quality, which we will not do. So, we urge 
that every available stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint be chewed only 


when and where it ts really needed. 














Christmas Guests of 


Tunkhannock Teachers 
ACH year the Tunkhannock borough schools faculty 


invites some special guests to its annual Christmas 
luncheon. This year four retired teachers of the commun- 
ity were invited. Each guest received a Christmas gift 
from Santa Claus and responded to an introduction with a 
real challenge to the teaching profession. 

Mrs. Adelaide Hawke was teaching mathematics in the 
Tunkhannock Junior High School at retirement; Wallace 
Graves was teaching science in the Senior High School at 
Tunkhannock; Mrs. Margaret Hewitt was teaching the first 
grade in Tunkhannock, and Lillian Childs was teaching the 
third grade in Tunkhannock. 

These teachers have been retired for nine years and have 
been leading useful and comfortable lives in Tunkhannock. 
Many of their former pupils are now members of the 
teaching staff. 

Names: (Left to right as they are mentioned above.) 


—__—_¢—m @ 


Other misfortunes may be borne, or their effects over- 
come. If disastrous wars should sweep our commerce 
from the ocean, another generation may renew it; if it ex- 
haust our treasury, future industry may replenish it; if it 
desolate and lay waste our fields, still, under a new cultiva- 
tion, they will grow green again, and ripen to future har- 
vests. 

It were but a trifle even if the walls of yonder Capitol 
were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should fall, and its 
gorgeous decorations be all covered by the dust of the valley. 
All these may be rebuilt. 

But who shall reconstruct the fabric of demolished gov- 
ernment? 

Who shall rear again the well-proportioned columns of 
constitutional liberty? 

Who shall frame together the skillful architecture which 
unites national sovereignty with State rights, individual 
security, and Public prosperity? 

No, if these columns fall, they will be raised not again. 
Like the Coliseum and the Parthenon, they will be destined 
to a mournful and a melancholy immortality. Bitterer 
tears, however, will flow over them than were ever shed 
over the monuments of Roman or Grecian art; for they 
will be the monuments of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw, the edifice of constitutional Amer- 
ican liberty. 


—Daniel Webster 


There need be no pessimism about education in this coun- 
try. American teachers, like American soldiers, can im- 
provise when faced with the emergency.—New York Times 
editorial 
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Oakdale Teacher Retires 


In September, 1901, Edna A. 
Richards began her career as a 
teacher in Allegheny County, a 
career that extended over a period 
of forty-two years. After teaching 
two years in South Fayette Town- 
ship, Miss Richards was elected 
to teach the primary grade in Oak- 
dale borough, a position which she 
held for forty years. For twenty- 
five years she acted as principal of 
ee the grade building. By attending 

ie extension courses and by reading 
Epna A. RicHarps many current educational maga- 
zines, Miss Richards kept abreast modern methods of 
teaching. She was always keenly interested in maintaining 
high scholastic standards of the school over which she 
acted as principal. The remark, “I hope that Miss Richards 
does not retire until my child has completed his work in 
Room One,” was often made by parents who had had Miss 
Richards as their teacher. 

As a testimony of their regard for her, the teachers and 
the pupils of the grade building presented Miss Richards 
with a beautiful picture and a brooch. In addition the 
Board of Education gave her a testimonial of appreciation 
for her many years of efficient service in the schools of 
the borough.—Harry L. Stewart, Supervising Principal. 


a ct @ 





Legal Interest 
(From page 202) 


be incompetent and were not permitted to testify. The 
superintendent commented that although boards of school 
directors should not be expected to conform strictly with 
the technical rules of evidence, rulings in this case were 
decidedly inconsistent. If parents of pupils were competent 
to testify for the complainants, the testimony of additional 
witnesses for the teacher should likewise have been received 
pertaining to testimony of the parents. It was therefore 
concluded by the superintendent that the teacher did not 
have the benefit of a proper hearing as recorded by para- 
graph a of Section 1205 of the School Code. Therefore 
the decision of the Board was reversed and the teacher 
ordered reinstated. 





School Enrolment Drops 


HE enrolment in the public high schools for the year 

1943-44 is 5,761,000, or about one million below the 
peak enrolment of 6,714,000 in 1940-41, according to a 
preliminary estimate made by the U. S. Office of Education 
of the Federal Security Agency. 

The estimated present enrolment, made up of 2,701,000 
boys and 3,060,000 girls, is approximately the same as the 
total in 1933-34. The 1943-44 enrolment is 6.2 per cent 
less than last year, and represents a drop of 246,000, or 8.3 
per cent, among the boys and 135,000, or 4.2 per cent, 
among the girls. 

Enrolments in the junior and senior classes of high schools 
have declined between 9 and 10 per cent since last year. 

The importance of completing their training is being 
continuously urged upon young people by Paul V. McNutt— 
who is concerned in the school-and-work problem both as 
Federal Security Administrator and as Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission—by John W. Studebaker, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, and by Katharine Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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Notes and News 


Homer S. Brown, member of the 
House of Representatives of Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected by the Common 
Pleas Court judges as a member of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, 
the first Negro ever to be named to 
that body. Representative Brown has 
twice been voted by Legislative cor- 
respondents at Harrisburg as the most 
able legislator in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Puytits ELeaNor Stork of Philadel- 
phia has been selected to fill an English 
position at Abington Junior High 
School, recently left vacant by Edith L. 
Kerns. 

Heren E. Gates has recently been 
appointed as supervisor of special edu- 
cation of Erie, Forest, and Warren 
Counties. Miss Gates had been on the 
Sayre High School faculty for the past 
five years. 


Rosert L. Apams, formerly super- 
vising principal of Jonestown, Lebanon 
County, schools, has been elected to the 
same position in West Lampeter Town- 
ship, Lancaster County. He succeeds 
G. I. Dietrick who left the teaching 
profession for a position in industry. 


SaMuEL P. FRANKLIN, professor and 
head of the department of religious edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed dean of the School 
of Education. 


CarotinE Baskin, who recently re- 
tired after serving for many years as a 
teacher in the Harrisburg schools, was 
honored at a luncheon by her school 
associates. Miss Baskin, who at the 
time of her retirement, was at the 
Hamilton Street school, was presented 
a gift in behalf of the faculty members 
and friends present. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
has been named vice-president of the 
Board of Trustees of Wilson College, 
Chambersburg. 


Wiis A. SutTon, superintendent of 
schools at Atlanta, resigned January 1, 
1944, to become secretary of the Georgia 
Education Association. 


Joun J. Skusa has been elected super- 
vising principal of the Wilkes-Barre 
Township public schools. He has been 
assistant supervising principal for three 
years. 


THe Axrtoona EpucaTion AssociA- 
TION honored the new city school super- 
intendent, Harry L. Kriner, at a tea on 
December 13. Preceding the tea, Dr. 
Kriner outlined his education policy 
at a meeting in the high school audi- 
torium. He said that the teacher is 











the greatest factor in the success or 
failure of a school system. 


E. A. LissFett, guidance counsellor 
at Abington High School, represented 
Abington teachers on the Old York 
Road Schoolmen’s committee to plan 
the Postwar Institute. E. U. Smiley, 
chairman of social subjects; J. L. 
Kreider, history instructor; J. S. Wood- 
ruff, mathematics; P. T. Gantt, French; 
C. E. Sohl, principal of Glenside- 
Weldon Junior High School; and C. E. 
Poole, fourth-grade teacher at Over- 
look elementary, also attended the first 
meeting. 


R. W. Corpter, head of the history 
department, State Teachers College, 
Clarion, has been attached to the U. S. 
Office of Education for a period of 
several months as special adviser on 
international education. He is direct- 
ing the preparation of a study unit on 
the United Nations in War and Peace. 
The publication will include narrative 
and illustrative materials and will be 
prepared for use in public high schools, 
colleges, and with adult groups. The 
project is being done cooperatively by 
the Office of Education and the United 
Nations Information Office of New 
York. 


SaMuEL C. Manoop, who is in charge 
of the industrial arts departments of 
the Crafton and Ingram borough 
schools, has been selected chairman of 
the Boys and Girls Work Committee 
of the Pennsylvania district, Kiwanis 
International. Mr. Mahood is a past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Se- 
wickley and is secretary of the Alle- 
gheny County Society for Crippled 
Children. 

Pautine Nunn, chairman of foods 
at Abington High School, served as 
hostess for a luncheon given by the 
home economics teachers of Mont- 
gomery and Bucks Counties in Phila- 
delphia, January 22. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGo—June, 1919 
—the first commercial teachers were 


graduated from Grove City College. A | 
training | 


commercial teacher 


special 
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course had been planned by the college | 
at the request of a number of school 


districts that had had difficulty in find- 
ing well-trained commercial 
The first group to be graduated con- 
sisted of four teachers, but the course 
soon became very popular, and the 
number of teachers graduating from 
the course steadily increased. 
mately forty commercial teachers were 
graduated each year, for several years 
previous to the outbreak of the war. 
At the present time, Grove City gradu- 
ates are teaching commercial subjects 
in seventeen states. 
year, the college received 302 requests 
for commercial teachers. 


During the past | 


teachers. | 


Approxi- | 





SICKNESS AND 


ACCIDENT BILLS 
FOR 1944! 





HIS reassuring notation can be made 

by every one of the thousands of 
teachers who hold a P-H (Peerless-Hospi- 
tal) Certificate. It gives them health 
and accident protection for the entire 
year . . including vacations. 

The P-H Certificate provides generous 
benefits $5.35 per day for every day in 
the hospital, $25.00 per week for confin- 
ing sickness, and many other benefits for 
convalescence, quarantine, non-confining 
sickness, total or partial disability and 
doctor’s fees. P-H protection covers all 
diseases and all accidents. 

Find out about the full protection ob- 
tainable through this generous plan that 
costs less than 10¢ a day! Send the 
coupon now. 
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Tue Core Curricucum, exemplified 
by a study of the community, was the 
topic of a panel discussion held in De- 
cember at the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, and sponsored by the 
committee on student teaching of that 


college of which Mrs. William P. 
Harley is the chairman. Joseph S. 
Butterweck of Temple University, Mrs. 
Orville Spessard of Temple University 
and Radnor High School at Wayne, 
Sydney Rowland, superintendent of 
schools of Radnor Township, and For- 
rest Lenker, an instructor in the Rad- 
nor Township Junior High School, 
were guest members on the panel. Al- 
bert Lindsay Rowland, president of the 
college, served as chairman. Members 
of the college faculty and the Shippens- 
burg Junior High School faculty were 
also on the panel. The committee in 
charge of the program was made up of 
senior student teachers as _ follows: 
Kathleen Ake of Altoona, M. Jeanne 
Oyler of Waynesboro, and Jean A. Mor- 
rette of Carlisle. Josephine Appleby of 
Mount Union, Marjorie Wolf of Al- 
toona, and Dorothy Hamilton of Dun- 
cannon were the junior class members 
on the committee. 


Necrology 


Danie AumitterR Kuine of New 
Bloomfield, superintendent of the 
schools in Perry County for 35 years, 
died in a Philadelphia hospital Jan- 
uary 4. Mr. Kline, who was the oldest 
superintendent of schools in point of 
service in the State, was previously 
high school principal at Marysville. 

Barspara C. HartMan, nurse for the 
Pottsville school district since 1926, 
died January 3. 

Noau M. Baucuer, 41, principal of 
Waynesboro Junior High School, died 
January 5 after a long illness. 

Viota KAMMERER, a teacher in the 
Spring Garden school of Philadelphia, 
died recently. 

LawrENcE Swan, principal of Ulster 
High School, was fatally shot while 
hunting deer December 11. 


Mrs. Atma Lee Jacoss, former 
teacher in Carlisle schools, died De- 
cember 11. 


Laura A. Nove, a teacher in the 
Higbee school of Bethlehem for many 
years, died in December. 

Haroitp E. THompson, a member of 
the faculty of Norristown High School, 
died suddenly December 1. 








BRYAN 


M. A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
Managers 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 


beginning and experienced teachers of Pennsylvania and nearby states. 
Constant demand for teachers throughout the year. 


For 26 years Bryant Bureau 
has continuously rendered 
outstanding placement and 
counselling services to both 











TEACHERS NEEDED - 


C. H. Gordinier, Manager 
A large and permanent clientele 


Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


~4 Member National Association of Teachers Agencies }- 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
Bell phone 3-5797 


UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


No charge to school officials 











633 Witherspoon Bidg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every day in the year 
Services free to schools and economical for teachers 


Personal conferences encouraged 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mer, 











guidance. Write to us immediately. 


Established 1880 


Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


64th Year 
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Jennie GeorGE, a retired teacher of 
the Reading school district, died in 
October. 

SaraAH ELizaABETH TITTLE, a retired 
Harrisburg school teacher, died De- 
cember 1. 

Fanny Tesay, primary teacher in the 
Institute Hill school of Butler, died 
December 5. Miss Tebay had made 
an unusual place for herself in the hearts 
of the citizens of Butler in her 41 years 
of service. This was shown by the 
constant stream of children and adults 
who came to pay their last tribute to 
her after her death. 

Epwarp K. McMinn, 33, director of 
vocational agriculture in the public 
schools, Clearfield, died December 5 at 
Montoursville. 

Nettie M. Harty, 76, a retired 
teacher of the Washington Township 
schools, Waynesboro, who was a bene- 
ficiary of the PSEA Welfare Fund, died 
December 19. 


Sara C. Srespert, Glenshaw, a_bene- 
ficiary of the PSEA Welfare Fund, died 
December 25. 

J. Oscar Russett, 77, retired school 
teacher, died December 28 at his home 
in Boiling Springs. He had taught in 
schools at Steelton for 24 years where 
he was also principal of the Major Bent 
school for a number of years. 

Tuomas L. Lercu, formerly of Mid- 
dletown, a school teacher in Newberry 
Township, died suddenly December 24 
at his home in Cly, York County. 

Joun Tupor Brackin, a retired edu- 
cator, died December 25 following a 
long illness. At the time of his retire- 
ment Mr. Brackin was principal of 
Wagner Junior High School, Philadel- 
phia. 








ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital 
is creating many new opportunities for place 
ments. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager. 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C 








Seeking a Position? 


@ Many vacancies for beginning teachers, experi- 
enced teachers looking for advancement, and older 
teachers who are willing to teach for the duration of 
the war. Salaries up to $4000. Write, telling about 
yourself. 2Oth year. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore-1, Md. 


Member National Assoesation of Teachers’ Agencies 





944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 








- PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
PITTSBURGH 


Seeking a better position? Want to advance in your profession? 
This is the YEAR to secure YOUR PROMOTION. Teachers 
needed in all fields. Register now, and be ready for the early calls. 
ATLANTIC 5398 


Write for Information 








Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B. Ritter, Manager 








Southern State Teachers’ Agency 
200 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Recommends to Positions Everywhere 


Especially New York State 


Write for Registration Form 
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Calendar 


February 2—State School Board Secre- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 

February 2-3—State School Directors’ 
Assn., Harrisburg 

February 6-12—Boy Scout Week 

February 22-24—Wartime Conference 
on Education, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 
Eastern Division, New York City 

February 28-March 3—Latin Week 

March 22-25—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 10-16—Conservation Week 

April 13-15—Annual Convention, East- 
ern Arts Assn., New York City 

April 14—Arbor and Bird Day 

May 21—I Am An American Day 

July 4-7—82d Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, Pitts- 


burgh 
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Social Studies for 
Elementary Teachers 


\\ ARTIME Social Studies in the 

Elementary School,” by W. 
Linwood Chase of Boston University, is 
a new book that elementary-school 
teachers will want to see. It is replete 
with useful and tried suggestions of 
“things to do” in the classroom. An- 
other feature of Dr. Chase’s volume 
consists of illustrative suggestions for 
wartime curriculum adjustments that 
are practical and have already been car- 
ried out in the classroom. The volume 
contains 51 pages and sells for $1, with 
discounts on quantity orders. Order 


from the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. (Orders 
amounting to $1 or less must be ac- 
companied by remittance.) 





CAmerican craftsmanship 
still serves young America 


S lvwnal learned the lessons of liberty in thousands of 
classrooms, at desks and seats made by American 
Seating Company craftsmen. 
Now, these young men learn the stern arts of air war- 
fare on the stout airplane wings produced by the same 
“American” artistry. And many of the most famous 
combat and trainer planes are equipped with pilot seats 
designed and built by American Seating Company. 
With Victory, these men will return—our solid citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 
Then, they will demand the best in public seating 


for enriched educational, religious and recreational 
programs which they will do much to shape. ““American’”’ 
will satisfactorily supply those needs as they have for 


more than half a century. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


Buy War Bonds N. 





SNELLENBURG 
Market, llth & 12th Streets 


Exclusive distributor for 


& COMPANY 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


















“In Time of War 


| Harrisburg - 
| « « « « 





| Central Pennsylvania Business College 
| 323 Market Street 


Pennsylvania 


Prepare for Peace” » » » » 




















WANTED —An_ energetic, hard-working 
school man or woman for an executive job 
with well-known publishing house. Prefer 
person between 30 years and 45 years with 
good organizing capacity and ability to get 
things done. Good salary, challenging work. 
State experience, present salary, age, family 
dependents. All answers will be treated as 
absolutely confidential. Write Room 919. 
Graybar Building, New York 17, New York. 





When You Change Your Address 


Whenever you change your residence 
address notify the PSEA office, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., 
at once. Otherwise you fail to receive 
the JournaL and the Association is 
caused unnecessary expense. 
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PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg Business and Atypical Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Industrial Arts and Atypical Education . . Robert M. Steele 

Industrial Arts and Home Economics .... Leslie Pinckney Hill 

Paul G. Chandler 

E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro Art Education L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music James G. Morgan 
Millersville Library—Industrial Arts D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business, Cooperative Education . . Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education 
West Chester Charles S$. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Courses in elementary education to which those who have completed any one of the previous 
elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT slum 
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